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Courtesy, Visual Ed. Dept., Vancouver School Bd: 


Role of the Teacher in a Democracy 


Does THE ROLE OF A TEACHER IN A DEMOCRACY—IN OUR KIND OF 
democracy—differ from the role of a teacher in any other form of 
society? If so, what is the difference? 

Teachers in every nation are expected to love children and to enjoy 
working with them. They are commonly expected to help children in 
school learn the fundamental academic skills, acquire some knowledge 
of history and geography, and grow into mature individuals who will 
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_ fit into the society. Perhaps here is the key to the primary difference. 
| Schools in the United States are expected to help children fit into our 
| kind of society. 

We take pride in being a freedom-loving, venturesome people, 
strongly motivated to maintain conditions which nurture a high degree 
of freedom for our people and even to extend these conditions to peoples 
elsewhere. This purpose contrasts sharply with purposes in many other 
nations of the world yesterday and today. The children in our schools 
must come to know what freedom is, to understand when and how 
freedom may be lost, and above all to know that each of them has 
_ responsibility for its maintenance. 

Making decisions—a heavy but highly cherished responsibility—is 

the essence of democracy: in daily living; in local, state, and national 

problems; in government. Children require opportunities to develop 

intelligent decision-making techniques—by making many choices inde- 

pendently when only they are involved and with others when they, too, 
are involved. 

















Foresight is essential in a society where the average man makes 
decisions which affect not only contemporary life but may even deter- 
mine the course of events tomorrow or for generations to come. Chil- 
dren need many opportunities to project “what may happen if we follow 
a certain course.” 


Respect for the values people hold is the heart of democracy. Sen- 
sitivity to the values held by most of us and to the ideals and aspirations 
of other individuals and groups enables persons of differing codes and 
cultures to achieve a good life together. Children can be helped to look 
at values in daily situations; they can think about which values are most 
' desirable; they can evaluate whether an action taken was good and how 
' the results can be made even better. 

Depth of feeling and breadth of knowledge give emotional and in- 
tellectual flavor to purposes and acts of individuals. Children add stature 
M by probing the depths and skimming the top of the beautiful in the 

world around them: in sound, color, form and rhythm; in time and 

space; in arts and sciences; in work and play; in self-expression and 

human relationships. They also add stature by realizing the joy and 

excitement of pursuing truth through the printed word, pictures, inter- 

views, discussions, experiments, and all the other “data sheets,” never 

quite able to find it, and leaving it tentative—for another pursuit— 
' another day. 


Yes, teachers in America have a unique role. By providing “quality 
living” of a democratic and thoughtful nature in their schools and 
classrooms, they can contribute inestimably for now and for genera- 
tions ahead to “quality living” in our democracy.—GERTRUDE M. 
Lewis, Specialist for Upper Grades, Office of Education, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health; Education and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 
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St. Louis, Missouri. 


I come BEFORE YOU AS AN UNRECON- 
structed progressive who believes deeply 
in progressive education, who is proud 
to have had a close friendship with John 
Dewey, who considers Dewey one of the 
greatest of all educational philosophers, 
who believes that the trouble with educa- 
tional thinking in America today is not 
that progressive ideas have undermined 
the schools and sapped their strength but 
that there is not enough progressive edu- 
cation in the schools and colleges. It 
hasn’t yet been tried. 


America is suffering from conserva- 
tism, complacency, and lack of con- 
fidence in her own democratic strength. 
The hard-nosed position about education 
taken by Admiral Rickover and others 
who haven’t had the privilege of teaching 
children in a classroom will damage our 
educational system if taken seriously as 
a basis for educational planning in the 
future. A return to progressive ideas in 
politics, social reform and education is 
cur greatest hope and must be our high- 
est aim. 


Fundamental Principle 


What is the fundamental principle of 
democratic education? It is that each 
child must be encouraged, protected, 
loved, cherished, respected and taught 
so that he may become the most that he 
is capable of becoming. Educational 
institutions. exist to transmit the habits 
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of Education in Contemporary Life 


This is a condensation of a talk given by Harold Taylor, formerly. presi- 
dent of Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York, at the 1959 Study 
Conference of the Association for Childhood Education International in 





By HAROLD T 








of mind and the social customs oi 
given society from one generation to the 
next. The traditional view of education 
is that the schools are agencies of trans 





mission by which the younger ae 
tion is taught what society wants h 
to do. 

Schools and colleges should noth 
merely the agencies for transmitt - 
American middle-class values, 


under community pressure is what _ 


are or will become. They must’ | 
agencies for transforming and re-creati 
the values of each generation. és 
If each child is to be given a chanceto 
develop. fully, the school and society 
should not simply. impose an old set¢ 
values upon the new generation. If tr q 
and ethical principle are to be leat 
by the child, he must rediscover trulll 
and principle for himself with the guid! 
ance of sympathetic parents and teachers. 


Bringing Powers to Fruition 


The progressive idea in education 6 
to consider the child in his own re 
to bring his powers to fruition, and to 
give him a chance to serve his societ 
in the ways best suited to his talents. 
authoritarian idea is to decide er : 
the needs of society for trained mai 
power and then to set children to wo 
in school to fill these needs. : 

Our concern must be for the develop: 
ment of the individual, since we live 
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-gsociety of massive pressures which are 
to crush the creative element of 


individual talent. 


We are also in a peculiar situation as 
far as political and intellectual leader- 
ship are concerned. Politicians follow 
the same path as do the television rating 
systems. They want to know how their 
ideas are being received before they go 
on having them. The mass magazines 
keep trying to find out what their readers 
think so that they can publish things with 
which the readers agree, while the 
readers keep reading the magazines in 


order to find out what they should think. 


We must accept the fact that we live 
in a mechanized, mobile, collective so- 
ciety. Whether or not our children watch 
television regularly or read the mass 
magazines, they are affected by them 
“§ since the ideas and values of the mass 

+— magazines and of television programs 
... | permeate the atmosphere in which they 
| and their parents live. Added to this is 
the genera] anxiety produced by. our 
living continually in an atmosphere of 
cold war, with frequent crises and fre- 
quent threats of a nuclear war which can 


destroy us all. 


Each generation has its own truth and 
the chance for a fresh start. Each day is 
anew one. Each problem can find its:own 
} solution. If what I have said is at all 
| accurate as a description of the atmos- 
68 phere in which today’s children are grow- 
%@ ing up, then we must realize that this 
108 situation is one which can create its own 
leyi cure. The cure suggested by. most is that 

i we stiffen our curriculum of academic 
i subjects, clamp down on the young, move 
a@ more academic subjects into the elemen- 
om tary schools, or do what is called “raising 
fj standards” by which is usually meant, 
making us more like the Russians. The 
assumption is that more academic mate- 
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rial studied for a longer time, particu- 
larly if it is material which the student 
has not chosen to study, will make:young 
men and women better and the country 
stronger. In my judgment, it will have 
the effect of making students less inter- 
ested in learning and more in passing 
examinations, less interested in the world 
around them and more in getting ahead 
in it, less interested in the aims of west- 
ern society and more in the technique 
of achieving aims already established 
for them by others. — 


Pressure for Academic Achievement 


There is enormous parental and com- 
munity pressure already applied to the 


-young to achieve academic standards at 


the expense of intellectual and human 
values. While we who believe in the 
value of learning as a means of develop- 
ing minds are doing our best to achieve 
this purpose, parents are urging their 
children to get good grades and urging 
their teachers to stop being concerned so 
much with children’s personal growth. 


In the vanguard of those who wish 
to press school children into a cold war 
curriculum is Admiral Rickover. He. is 
a true non-conformist who isn’t afraid to 
tackle any problem or any person, or 
even to take on the whole Navy if by 
doing so he can cut through red tape and 
release new ideas and new concepts. He 
does not mind being controversial. He 
thinks the country’s educational system 
is weak. He finds time wasted on non- 
essentials, a lack of purpose in the Amer- 
ican high school, and a lack of high 
academic achievement by our students. 
He also finds that we are not spending 
enough money on our schools and col- 
leges to achieve the results we must have. 


The Admiral has announced that the 
whole of education lacks a rudder and 
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a compass because John Dewey and the 
progressives have thrown them both away 
and have advocated drifting with the 
tide. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Dewey and the progressives have 
urged and fought for an educational 
system which can give leadership and 
direction to American democracy; for 
an academic program which not only in- 
cludes the sciences, both social and 
natural, but which can commit the stu- 
dent to a sense of purpose in his educa- 
tion, and to the highest degree of effort 
to achieve that purpose. 


Raise Level of All 


The essence of Admiral Rickover’s 
argument is this: We live in an age of 
technology where the technical expert is 
necessary for the advancement of our so- 
ciety. The strongest society is the one 
with the best experts. Therefore we must 
use our educational system to produce 
the technical experts we need if America 
is to retain its place of leadership in the 
international community. 


I cannot help wishing that a man as 
intelligent as Admiral Rickover had gone 
deeper in his social and educational 
analysis than this. 


There is absolutely no doubt that 
American boys and girls could do more 
in school and college. They want and 
will do more if given the education they 
deserve. But that takes time and money 
and teachers, not merely for a few bril- 
liant students who have already shown 
their talents but for the whole mass of 
children who are presently being classi- 
fied as the average or the below-average. 


We will gain little by continuing to 
condemn American schools for the fact 
that they do not resemble the European 
or the Russian system. The Russians 
have discovered that the ten-year aca- 
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demic program produces a very laggy ; 


number of drop-outs of those who enter, 
that it is creating a separate class of 
youth who think of the farm and the fag. 
tory as beneath them and who wish the 
special privileges of an intellectual elite, 
The steps now taken in the Soviet Union: 
involve two years of vocational traini 

for all, something which should scandal 
ize those in America who argue for an 
academic American program. 


Fundamental to our whole American 
system is an attitude to life which is 
democratic and progressive. These atti- 
tudes involve moral values. Certainly the 
arts of communication, reading, writing, 
spelling are fundamentals. Certainly 
arithmetic, mathematics, literature, for- 
eign languages, history and science are 
fundamentals for our American curricu: 
lum. But so are the creative arts—music, 
theatre, dance, painting, drawing, sculp- 
ture; and so is the art and science of 
self-government. These are not frills, 
they are essentials. Certainly discipline 
is important, but discipline is not to be 
achieved by dictation or by installing 
a purely academic program which all 
must take merely to undergo “hard sub 
jects.” 


Current School Problems 


How can the ordinary meaning of the 
word discipline be achieved in schools 
where there are double shifts, forty st 





dents in a class, where merely keeping 
order requires all the emotional and 
educational power of the teacher? How 
can teachers learn to discover the talents 
of individuals and children, give them the 
guidance they need, or raise the | 

of their academic achievement if they 
are so overloaded with teaching duties 
and numbers of children that they cant 


know the children well enough to help 
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“them? How can children learn to respect 


the rights of others when schools are shut 
down in order that Negro children should 
not receive the education they seek and 
to which they are entitled? 


What is needed is a new progressive 
am of education which actually car- 

ries out educational reforms of import- 
ance to a new age. The practical admin- 
istrative problems take our eyes away 
from the essentials. We talk about imme- 
diate needs rather than long-range goals 
—we discuss the need for scientists and 
engineers, for educated manpower in in- 
dustry, for teachers, for buildings, for 
higher pay. We have become so used to 
discussing education in these terms that 
the mind, the spirit, the quality of the 
American experience are seldom men- 


tioned and seldom missed. 


Toward a Solution 


Finally, I wish to comment on some 
of our material efforts to improve the 
quality of education and to suggest ways 
in which these efforts might be improved. 
The National Defense Education Act is 
the first little cautious step by Congress 
toward a solution to educational prob- 
lems. At a time when ten to fifteen mil- 
lion dollars may be blown up at one 
single rocket launching, we can muster 
only six million dollars for loans to the 
entire college population of the country. 
In a critical teacher shortage, with an 
even greater one ahead, we can offer not 
scholarships for the talented who wish 
to enter teaching but an inadequate set 
of loans, half of which may be canceled 
provided the student enters the teaching 
profession. At a time when schools are 
bulging and space is inadequate we find 
government money-savers who deny the 
need for classrooms. At a time when we 
know that modern architecture can give 
us a school and college environment of 
beauty and function, we hear talk of 
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minimum budgets, waste of taxpayers’ 
money on the frills of new scheols. We 
can take comfort in the fact that Congress 
and the administration recognize the fact 
that we have a real problem, but we need 
to warn those in charge that unless they 
develop something bold and imaginative 
to match the size and depth of our na- 
tional needs, we are simply not going 
to have the educational system the times 
demand. 

What is needed is massive federal and 
state support for our schools and colleges 
—a federal program of fellowships for 
graduate students, grants for college 
buildings, scholarships for those entering 
the teaching profession, and support for 
teachers’ salaries. Ideas, imagination, the 
will to create, energy and determination, 
these are the fundamentals. Money alone 
will not bring the answer. But money is 
the necessary condition under which the 
answer will be obtained, and we will get 
only the quality of education for which 
we are prepared to pay. 

We as teachers, parents, educators and 
citizens are the ones who are in touch 
with the children, who know that there 
is talent and power beyond belief—in 
the chfldren we instruct. We can inform 
the rest of the country that it is time to 
wake up, that we have a great idea here 
in the United States, that we have an 
enormous national talent for progress. It 
is time to put it to work. 
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What Do Parents Think of Teachers? 


Ruth Willard, associate professor of education, University of Oregon, 
Bugene, gives findings of a study which compares what parents and 
teachers think of learning situations for children. 


Waar po parents THINK OF TEACHERS? 
One way of answering this question is to 
explore an important facet of the ques- 
tion: what do parents think of the learn- 
ing experiences teachers provide chil- 
dren? The study reported here contrasts 
what parents and teachers consider to be 
desirable classroom procedure. It is too 
brief to allow more than a summary of 
findings. It will serve, however, to indi- 
cate areas in which little parent-teacher 
difference occurs and areas in which 
there is wide discrepancy. 


How Did the Study Begin? 


This article presents a comparison of 
teacher-parent choices of classroom pro- 
cedures as pictured on the Photographic 
Problemmaire.* The Problemmaire con- 
sists of pairs of photographs which pre- 
sent common classroom teaching situa- 
tions, each pair of which allows a choice 
between two alternative practices which 
might be used in the situation. The photo- 
graphs are organized according to the 
nine categories of personal goal-valuing 
reported by Wickert? as a result of an 
extensive survey of psychological and 
philosophical literature and used by him 
in his test. The nine categories represent 
primarily the normal goals of the social- 
ized adult. They are: Freedom, Helpful- 


ness, New Experience, Power and In- 


1 Ruth Willard, ‘“‘A Study of the Relationship between 
the Valued-Behaviors of Selected Teachers and the 

ing Experiences. Provided in Their Classrooms,” J. 

of Educational Research, September 1955, pp. 45-51. 


* Frederic R. Wickert, “A Test for Personal Goal 
Values,” Journal of Social Peychology, XI, January 


1940, p. 126. 
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fluence, Recognition, Response, S 
and Stability, Submission and Wor 
ship. 
The Photographic Problemmaire “ 
developed and tested in an earlier study, 
Briefly, its original development was ag. 
follows: Photographs were selected which 
presented a problem-situation in which 

























there could be a reasonable choice of ; 
alternative behaviors. Criteria for the pating 
selection of the photographs were that en 
they include (1) only common tea and 
situations, (2) only teaching situatlia lawelé 
representative of the nine valued cate ae 
gories, (3) only teaching situations which 1 i‘ 
presented the possibility of a choice of § “°° 
two alternative behaviors. One of these dll 
pictured behaviors was structured 
illustrate positive valuing and one to a 
illustrate negative valuing in each goak oy xa 
value category. Captions which helped 2 
to structure the situation were placed | * 
under each photograph. A definition: | What 
the appropriate goal-value category ap It: 
peared with each pair of photographs. § Powe 
Two pairs of photographs were OFF valui 
lected for each of the nine categorits | negat 
totaling 18 pairs or 36 photographs it value 
all. The photographs were submitted toe fusin: 
jury of persons familiar with classroom parer 
situations and the values underlying] js ap 
them to determine which photograpi§ goal. 
were indicative of positive valuing am § and < 
which negative, for a specific goal-vali@§ ing j 
category. Before use in the study prope} f as ne 
a pilot study was conducted with i § son 1 
photographs to determine the choices @§ ing s 
a group of teachers and why they made Al 
these choices. Ft havic 
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| The subjects in the present study are 
filty-three teachers from the earlier study 
in California and fifty-three volunteer 

from four Oregon schools. In 
thirty-five- to forty-minute individual in- 
terviews the teachers reacted to the ques- 
tion, “In which room would you rather 
be teacher? Why?” In a comparable 
interview, the parents reacted to the ques- 
tion, “In which classroom would you 
rather have your child? Why?” The re- 
sponse accompanying each teacher’s 
choice of photograph and each parent’s 
choice of photograph was recorded in 
fall 


Eight per cent of the teachers partici- 
pating in this study are men and 92 per 
cent are women. Twenty-eight per cent 
of the parents participating are fathers 
and 72 per cent are mothers. Grade 
levels taught by the teachers range from 
kindergarten through grade six. Grade 
levels in which the children of the parents 
are enrolled range from grade one 
through grade six. Source of family in- 
come represented in the parent’ group 
includes 26 per cent professional and 
74 per cent engaged in occupations such 
as logging, farming and mechanics. 


What Are the Findings? 
It'should be noted that in the areas of 


Power, Submission and Security, positive 
valuing is actually synonymous. with 
negative valuing in the other six goal- 
value areas. However, to make less con- 
fusing the following discussion on the 
parent-teacher choices, the term negative 
is applied to positive valuing in the three 
goal-value areas. of Power, Submission 
and Security. For example, positive valu- 
ing in these three categories is indicated 
as negative in order to facilitate compari- 
son with negative valuing in the remain- 
ing six categories. 
All 53 teachers chose all positive be- 
iors.in the areas of Recognition and 
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Response. The next highest selection of 
positive behaviors was in. the Security 
category, with 98 per cent of the teachers 
choosing positive responses. The cate- 
gories arranged by order of highest’ to 
lowest percentage of teacher selection 
are as follows: Recognition 100 per cent, 
Response 100 per cent, Security 98 per 
cent, Helpfulness 96 per cent; Personal 
Freedom 96 per cent, Power 92 per cent, 
New Experience 91 per cent, Submission 
79. per cent and Workmanship 72’ per 
cent. 

All 53 parents chose positive behaviors 
in the areas of Recognition and Work- 
manship. The next highest per cent of 
positive choices was in the New Experi- 
ence and Response categories with each 
being chosen by 96 per cent of the 
parents. The categories arranged by 
order of highest to lowest percentage of 
parent selection of positive behaviors-are 
as follows: Recognition 100 per cent, 
Workmanship 100 per cent, New Expe- 
rience 96 per cent, Response 96 per cent, 
Helpfulness 92 per cent, Security 92 per 
cent, Personal Freedom 84 per cent, 
Power 81 per cent, and Submission 53 
per cent. 

How Do Parents 
and Teachers: Compare? 

In all but two categories a larger 
per cent (4-26 per cent) of teachers 
chose positive behaviors than did par- 
ents. All teachers and all parents chose 
positive behavicrs in the area of Recog- 
nition. Other categories in which there 
is little difference in positive choices are 
Response, Helpfulness, New Experience 
and Security. The range of difference 
in these four categories is from 4 to 6 
per cent. In these four categories the 
groups are contrasted as follows: Re- 
sponse, teachers 100 per cent and parents 
96 per cent; Helpfulness, teachers 96 
per cent and parents 92 per cent; New 
Experience, teachers 91 per cent and 
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parents 96 per cent; Security, teachers 
98 per cent and parents 92 per cent. 

The goal-value area in which the 
widest difference occurs is that of Work- 
manship. All parents chose positive situ- 
ations in the Workmanship category as 
compared with 72 per cent of the teach- 
ers who chose positive behaviors in this 
area. The next widest variation in choices 
is found in the Submission category with 
79 per cent of the teachers selecting posi- 
tive behaviors as contrasted with 53 per 
cent of the parents. In two additional 
categories, Power and Personal Free- 
dom, there is a difference of at least 
11 per cent. The choices are as follows: 
Power, teachers 92 per cent and parents 
81 per cent; Personal Freedom, teach- 
ers 96 per cent and parents 84 per cent. 

In two categories only, Workmanship 
and New Experience, did a larger per- 
centage (28 and 4 per cent) of parents 
choose positive behaviors than did teach- 
ers. It is interesting to note that more 
parents than teachers chose to have their 
children taught in a classroom in which 
first-hand experiencing was taking place. 
It is equally interesting to note that 
parents chose situations representing a 
higher quality of workmanship for chil- 
dren than did the teachers. Why was 
positive goal-valuing in the area of 
Workmanship (as defined by educators) 
desirable to only 72 per cent of the 
teachers? 


What Are the Implications? 


In summary, then, what do parents 
think of the learning experiences teachers 
provide children? This report is limited 
to a comparison of the choices of class- 
room procedures as indicated in individ- 
ual interviews on the Photographic Prob- 
lemmaire by 53 parents and 53 teachers. 
In five of the nine goal-value areas there 
is little (0-6 per cent) difference in par- 
ent-teacher choices. These goal-value 
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areas are Recognition, Response, Help 
fulness, New Experience and Security, 
Fairly wide (11-12 per cent) variation 
occurs in the Power and Personal Free 
dom categories. A wide difference (26 
28 per cent) is found in the areas of 
Workmanship and Submission. 

The findings raise some interesting 
questions as to reasons for differences, 
It would seem that parents understand 
some aspects of the school program quite 
well but are confused about others. It 
would also seem that teachers likewise 
might be confused concerning imple 
mentation of certain aspects of the pro- 
gram. Results of this study would indi- 
cate a need for (1) parent education 
which would lead to more insightful 
interpretation of a good school program 
and (2) pre- and in-service teacher edu- 
cation which would lead to better class. 
room implementation of an improved 
program for children. 
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Ix STUDYING THIS QUESTION, SEVERAL 


classrooms of seventh- and eighth-grade 
children were asked to write answers to: 


Have you ever thought that you’d 
like to be a teacher? 


What is there about teaching or the 
things that teachers do that make you 
feel that way? 


Their replies indicate that children see 
teachers in several ways. 


As busy people who must know a great 
deal and who have many duties 


“It is a nerve-racking business and has 
a lot of trying moments. Also. you are 
never away from your job.” 


“I felt that a teacher was just here to 
keep a sort of order and to boss people. 
But, now I know that they work hard 
to plan assignments for the class and 
that they work hard at explaining them. 
I know how hard they work to get the 
kids to do their work.” 


“They help people learn things. They 
more or less know how the minds of kids 
they are teaching work. Help you to learn 
to control yourself better.” 


“They know so much and yet there 
is much to learn. They tell other things 
about them, and tell why they are what 
they are. Most of the boys and girls 

because they have to, not because 
they want to.” 


Children are keen” observers; teachers 
are busy people: ** 
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By ELIZABETH H. BRADY and SYBIL K. RICHARDSON 


How Do Children View the Teacher? 


As disciplinarians who must “make” 
children behave and learn 

“No, because I feel that I like chil- 
dren, but too many are too hard to handle 
and I’m afraid I might lose patience and 
make a mistake that would upset a sensi- 
tive one to really hurt him. But the big- 
gest reason is that I want a career in 
dramatics.” 

“No, because I don’t have the patience 
to teach the kids.” 

“Sometimes they have to discipline 
the kids and when they do they get the 
reputation of being a mean or a hard 
teacher.” 


As especially sensitive to feelings and 
skilled in human relations 

“It’s not necessarily what the teacher 
does or says. It’s the children that have 
not had a chance to learn and be taught 
the things that a normal, healthy child 
does in a public school. These are the 
children that need special teachers.” 

“T once had a teacher who was good 
in teaching but didn’t have enough under- 
standing. She would continually knock 
one person in particular and this made 
him very self-conscious. It only made 
him draw into a shell and the next year 
another teacher would have the respon- 
sibility of getting him interested once 
again.” 

“Teaching is a way to communicate 
by strangers every year and it is a chal- 
lenge as to whether these strangers can 
be acquainted with. The way teachers 
can be friends to everyone is mostly 
why.” 
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“A teacher gives a lot for what they 
are getting paid. A teacher is a wonder- 
ful thing to do all of this to us. To teach 
30 people is a hard job. A teacher must 
like kids a lot to put up with them for 
nine months. So they are very nice to do 


all of the wonderful things they do.” 


Many children have formed definite 
ideas of what schools and teachers are 
like long before entering school. The 
culture perpetuates stereotypes about 
school and teachers which no longer have 
bases in reality. Each September, for 
instance, the comics and scattered news 
items describe the reluctance with which 
children contemplate returning to school. 
Yet all around we see children shopping 
for school supplies and clothes with 
happy anticipation. Parents and other 
family members orient children in dif- 
ferent ways: “Wait until you get to 
school, the teacher will fix that,” “Boy, 
in the fourth grade you really have to 
work,” or “When you get to school you’ll 


read books and do lots of interesting 


things.” Teachers today realize that 
many children are truly apprehensive 
about entering school or working with 
a new teacher. These feelings arise anew 
as children move into each new school 
unit. Entering junior high, for instance, 
many children write, “I worry about— 
the many rumors I’ve heard—what the 
teachers there are like—finding my 
classes.” 


Many of the children’s ideas about 
teachers, of course, come from their 
own experiences which may have been 
pleasant or unhappy. When children’s 
expectations of teachers have been based 
upon vivid experience, they are not easily 
changed. The child whose experience has 
taught him that teachers are understand- 
ing, kind and fair is often able to accept 
a teacher who is unkind as an exception. 


On the other hand, the child who has 
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learned that teachers are impatient o 
punishing does not respond easily 
the most skillful and understanding pep 
son. He often continues to test th 

teacher’s patience and is sure that in the 
end this teacher, too, will be “like al 
the rest” he has known. > 


Children’s perceptions of teachell 
affect the openness to learning as well 
as their attitude toward authority and 
their feelings about all adults. Realizing 
this, teachers today devote serious atten 
tion to discovering children’s attitudes 
and feelings. They recognize that atti 
tudes often are not directed toward the 
teacher as a person but to the teacher 
as a symbol and reflect ste es 
learned from many sources. 


On the other hand, as teachers expla 
attitudes they gain new insights into their 
own procedures. When asked, “How do 
teachers help you?” one boy said, “They 
tell you to get down to work but they 
never tell you how.” In reacting to aa 
incident where a child’s stagefright pre | 
vented her from finishing a report many 
children said, “The teacher would give 
her a zero,” “She would say she didnt 
know anything.” Other children, how: 
ever, reveal different experiences throug 
such comments as, “The teacher wo 
refresh her memory by asking her ques 
tions,” “She would say try and relax,” 
“The teacher would talk to Mary pri 
vately and comfort her.” In the daily 
activities of living and working together 
in the classroom teachers try to make 
explicit their many roles as they function 
now as helper or authority figure, now 
as planner or stimulator, and now af 
parent substitute or affectionate friend. 
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Have YOU EVER WONDERED WHAT MOTI- 
yates fine young men and women to enter 
the teaching profession? What is the 
motivation—especially today when we 
have a barrage of comments from many 
“self-appointed critics” of education, 
continuing high enrollments making 
classroom size above the desired teacher- 
pupil ratio, higher and higher standards 
for certification requirements, and other 
concerns? 

This is a question that has been asked 
of many hundreds of students as they 
entered their teacher education classes. 
Among the replies from more than two- 
thirds of these students has been one 
which deserves an ovation for our 
nation’s teachers: “Because I was in- 
spired by a person who was a wonderful 
teacher.” It may have been a member of 
the family or a teacher in elementary 
school, high school or college. But here 
is the answer: a fine teacher is the best 
possible way in which to recruit desir- 
able men and women for education. 

Further discussion of qualities of 
teachers which impressed youth in their 
desire to teach revealed that in many 
instances the teachers of these students 
had recognized certain qualities in the 
student which might be developed 
toward constructive teaching directions. 
Specific practices of such ways of inter- 
esting students in the teaching process 
were listed by students in the following 
manner: 

“I was given a chance to help chil- 
dren in a primary grade at regular times 
each week. There were such changes in 
my little neighbor boy that year as I 
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Finding and Preparing Teachers 


The way you teach has a significant influence on the learners and may 
well be the factor which determines whether your students choose teaching 
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watched him grow, I decided I'd like to 
teach some day.” 

Satisfactions in working with a group 
in a camping experience have resulted 
in a decision to become a teacher. Hun- 
dreds of youths preparing to teach have 
been assisted over an especially difficult 
learning task until a degree of success 
was achieved. 

There are also the many young people 
who enter college undecided about their 
career choice, explore various types of 
educational opportunities, talk to friends, 
and “try” an education course. Thus they 
make a decision after entering college. 

There is an increasing number of 
adults who are eager to enter the teach- 
ing field. Some of these more chrono- 
logically mature people had to wait for 
a family to reach a stage before they 
could then turn to completion of a long 
hoped for education and become teach- 
ers. Another group of recruits are adults 
who have been out of the teaching field 
and return for new practices and addi- 
tional work for certification to teach. 


A challenge to all educators are the 
adults turning to education from various 
fields of business in which they have 
been engaged for several years. These 
people have been successful but have 
become more and more concerned with 
the importance of teaching as a profes- 
sion. Many of these adults are men 
choosing elementary education as a 
major. Within the last six years this has 
become increasingly apparent in many 


Julia Mason Haven is professor of education, 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida. 
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of the colleges and universities. To cite a 
few examples: A successful building 
construction owner of ten years sold his 
business, recently completed his certifica- 
tion requirements and now teaches a 
sixth grade. A pilot, with a captain’s 
rank in an international airline for 
seven years, left to become a teacher. A 
graduate lawyer serving in the state 
courts resigned in order to work with 
elementary children. 

The opposite is also happening. Edu- 
cation is losing some of its teachers to 
business and industry. The channels flow 
in both directions; perhaps those who 
leave the classroom carry their skills 
into another field of endeavor, thus fos- 
tering a new kind of respect for the 
varied contributions of teachers. 


Creating Interest in Teaching 


What are schools and colleges doing 
to find and inspire youth to enter teach- 
ing? Most of us are familiar with the 
Future Teachers of America program 
sponsored by the National Education 
Association which is active in many high 
schools. Colleges and universities en- 
gaged in teacher education are paying 
special attention to such groups by en- 
couraging them to visit schools of edu- 
cation. 

The university with which the writer 
is associated sponsors an “Education 
Day.” All pupils in the southeast section 
of the state are issued an invitation 
through their sponsor to be the guest of 
the university, visit classes, see the 
campus school and meet in discussion 
groups with the faculty of the School 
of Education. The campus education 
classes have exhibits of all types of 
materials which have been made as as- 
signments to assist in teacher prepara- 
tion. 

The ACE student group has. profes- 
sional materials on exhibit for sale. Dur- 
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ing one of the meetings a report of 
hand impressions is given by unive 
students who have attended the Ann 
Study Conference of the Association for 
Childhood Education International. Ay 


alumni group of “first-year teachers” 


prepares a panel discussion for the 


youthful guests telling why they like 


teaching and some of the “hurdles” ag 
first-year teachers. Discussion groups 
built around the interests of the visitors 
are held in the Student Union building 
with the university students in full cha 
answering questions. From this kind of 
a meeting come lasting friendships, 
enthusiasm for teacher education, closer 
public and professional relations, and a 
sense of achievement by student and 
faculty at all levels. 

This meeting is frequently followed 
by invitations from the visiting publie 
schools to send university student leaders 
to talk to assembly groups as well as 
to other organizations in the public 
schools, so there is no lag in furthering 
good relations. 

The graduating seniors * in education 
are promptly issued an invitation to meet 
with the local Association for Childhood 
Education prior to graduation to become 
acquainted with teachers with whom they 
will be working the following year. The 
task of finding and preparing new teach- 
ers also becomes the important one of 
“keeping” them. This is a service many 
professional organizations have accepted 
as a responsibility. 


Impact on Student Teachers 


How can teachers re-examine their 
practices of working with young persons 
in the pre-service stage of preparation 





* Ed. Note: A special subscription rate ($2.70 per 
year) to CumpHoop Epucation is offered students 
and first-year teachers in order to encourage COD | 
tinued professional growth. The signature of super 
visor, principal or gy bgernenng . required of — 

See page 1 & 
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to teach? Most of us can recall with 
varying degrees of emotion the first days 
we went into a classroom—whether it 
was to “observe,” to “participate” in a 
limited fashion, or to actually “take 
over’ a class. The feelings encountered 
then have probably stayed with us for 
many years. The “student teachers” or 
as | “interns” carry many of the same fears 
and concerns we had in our first days 
of experience. So often the “student,” 
filled with a desire for success and ac- 
ceptance, does not realize that the teacher 
with whom he works has similar con- 
cerns. 

We who have the teaching responsi- 
bility have a multiple role when we ac- 
cept a teacher-in-training. Our daily jobs 
are to constantly evaluate our respon- 
sibility to the children, to. provide an 
opportunity for constructive learnings of 
the intern, to fulfill professional obliga- 
tions within the school and community. 
The important thing is how we do it! 

A small word of praise, nod of ap- 
proval after a lesson, constructive sug- 
gestion, answer to a request for ideas, 
time for checking plans for possible 
errors and respect for colleagues have 
more impact on the student teacher than 
hours of talk. So often the sharing of 
mutual concerns between teacher and 
intern helps to establish an immediate 
sense of friendly security that carries 
both over many a difficult spot through- 
out the semester. “My directing teacher” 
becomes the pattern which many youth- 
ful teachers-in-training follow for years 
afterward, and that approach becomes 
part of the intern’s future permanent 
teaching practice. It becomes essential 
that we as teachers maintain increasingly 
higher standards of excellence for our- 
selves and our profession. 

Teacher selection at the college and 
university level calls for increasingly 
effective means for evaluation as well 
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as preparation. A discussion of teacher 
qualifications should be left for the re- 


searchers to continue. 


Frequent Interviews 

A strong advising program in a col- 
lege or university can be an important 
way of finding and helping young adults 
find work in which they may feel suc- 
cessful. Frequent interviews between 
student and adviser concerning the 
former’s school activities and academic 
progress provide opportunities for stu- 
dent and faculty members to make 
inquiry and give suggestions for the 
benefit of the student. It also prevents 
the student from floundering for a full 
year or more with a program which 
might prove unsatisfactory for him. 

Efforts of faculty advisers to aid a 
student in clarifying his educational 
goals and life purposes for a career 
choice may take extra time, but in most 
cases they prove invaluable to both 
parties. Inquiry as to grade progress and 
ways in which the student thinks he may 
improve his work frequently lead the 
student into a more careful assessment 
of his abilities as they relate to his actual 
class performance. It gives him an op- 
portunity to examine his work in rela- 
tion to his chosen career. 

One of the most vital parts of evalua- 
tion at the teacher education level is the 
importance of self evaluation for teach- 
ing—the need to frequently ask oneself, 
““What do I have that makes me a ‘good’ 
teacher? How can I become a better 
one?” This should be part of the stu- 
dent’s as well as the faculty member’s 
questioning. For so many years people 
have been telling “what they want out 
of teaching.” It is time we continually 
ask, “What do I have to put into it?” 
Do I really believe that teaching is the 
most important single task in today’s 
society? Do I really believe that as the 
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education of a nation turns, so the whole 
way of life is directed? Do I really be- 
lieve that the histories of entire nations 
have been altered by the nature of their 
education and educators? Do I really be- 
lieve that education is the most vital 
way to eventually resolve differences 
among nations and races? 

If we can challenge the youth pre- 
paring to teach to examine their reasons 
for choosing the teaching profession as 
they relate to the questions stated above, 
teacher preparation and teacher selec- 
tion will take on new meaning. 


Good Teachers Inspire 


This kind of teaching seems to have 
influenced many young people today in 
their selection of teaching for their life 
work. They were inspired by a person 
they considered to be “a wonderful 
teacher”—a person who took the time 
to give them a special opportunity to 
watch and help other children, who 





showed them a way to solve an acadeq 
problem, who recognized a particg 
ability they had left undiscovered, ¥ 
was realistic in helping them § 
strengths and face up to individual 
ferences, who thoroughly believed iz 
importance of teaching as the best sia 
way of improving a way of life. 


Where will we find the teache 
tomorrow’s generation? How will we 
pare them to do an ever-improved” 
in the clasrrooms which we cannot @ 
envision for generations to come? | 
answers lie in improving our own dé 
classroom practices, in high level int 
personal and professional relations, 
increasing intellectual growth, and in 
affirming and re-examining our purposes 
and goals in education. 













Fine teachers in classrooms every 
where have been chosen as the best “pro 
moters”’ for finding and preparing teach 
ers for the future. You are the recruiters! 


Te 


NEXT MONTH 
December: How Do Children Learn? 


Since we are concerned this year with “Probing Ideas and Im- 


proving Practices,” it is appropriate that we probe how children learn. 
How learning takes place in a rapidly changing society is the sub- 
ject of the editorial by Maycie Southall, George Peabody College for 


Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Laura Zirbes, formerly of The Ohio State University, Columbus, 
explores “What We Know About Learning.” “New knowledge about 
learning should be used as a basis for the insightful interpretation of 
behavior and for the sound evaluation of developmental guidance and 


curricular practices,” she states. 


Sidonie M. Gruenberg, of The Doubleday Parent’s Encyclopedia 3 
and Child Study Association of America, New York, assures us that ~ 


“Our Children Learn at Home.” 


“Pressures to Learn Can Be Blocks to Learning” is the viewpoint 


of John I. Goodlad, University of Chicago. 


“The Changing Challenge” presents the place of activities in the 
elementary schoo) and gives classroom examples. This is written by = 
Marjorie W. Packwood and Annette C. Baker, both of the Washington, 


D. C., schools. 
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Participation in an in-service arithmetic workshop 


By WILLIS P. PORTER 


Teachers on the Job 


Willis P. Porter, professor of education, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
discusses induction of new teachers and education for other teachers on 
the job. Finding ways of insuring continued professional growth of the 
teacher on the job and encouraging the acceptance of beginning teachers’ 
ideas are challenges to education today. Some of these ways are suggested. 


“Ir Is MY JUDGMENT THAT A TEACHER 
to be competent to teach my grandchild 
the way I feel he should be taught would 
require nine years of preparation,” a 
dean of education stated recently. 


Margaret Mead has stated, “If we 
can’t teach every student we’ve got some- 
thing we don’t know in some form, we 
haven’t a hope of educating the next gen- 
eration, because what they are going to 


need is what we don’t know.” 


President Murphy, chancellor of the 
University of Kansas, recently stated, 
“Remember that this is not America of 


the 1850’s when the national need was 
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the development of an underdeveloped 
continent—namely, North America. This 
is America of the mid-twentieth century, 
technologically sophisticated, with the 
subtleties of history, political science, 
fundamental physical science, and an 
understanding of foreign cultures and 
languages as the primary and urgent 
needs.” A major challenge to education 
today, then, is not only to find ways of 
improving the pre-service preparation of 
teachers but, perhaps more important, 
to find ways of insuring continued pro- 
fessional growth of the teacher on the 
job. 

Three points of emphasis in the pre- 
service preparation of teachers would 
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seem to be indicated by the nature of 
the demands which will and should be 
made on the teacher of the future: in- 
creased breadth and depth in those aca- 
demic fields most closely related to the 
curriculum, preparation which focuses 


more directly on those aspects of teach- 


ing which are truly professional, im- 
proved attitudes toward teaching as a 
profession. 


Maximum Professional Growth 


Admittedly we know far too little 
about what distinguishes a profession- 
ally trained teacher from one who is not. 
Testimony from superintendents who em- 
ploy “unqualified” staff provides little 
guidance, except to indicate that if there 
is a difference the profession should find 
ways of defining it and during the pre- 
service and in-service periods give em- 
phasis to that which makes the difference. 


The alternative is to concede to the 
critics of teacher education that there 
is no demonstrable difference. Until we 
have evidence to the contrary, the author 
is unwilling to concede that the untrained 
teacher can perform as well as the 
trained teacher in planning learning ex- 
periences in the various curricular fields, 
adjusting those experiences to the best 
that is known about learning and child 
development, selecting and using the 
variety of learning and _ instructional 
materials, evaluating individual and 
group progress, and performing a 
myriad of other professional responsi- 
bilities. It is equally clear to the author 
that we are not likely to have high level 
professional performance in our class- 
rooms until the following conditions are 
met: 


1. Research on aspects of teaching to 
determine and clearly define what the 
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professionally trained person lo 
which the non- -professicaally tr trained per 
son cannot do and pre-service prepara 
tion of teachers so organized to reflect 
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can - 


2. Ways of relieving teachers of time 


consuming non-professional responsibil 
ities so they will be able to devote 
optimum time to purely professional Te 
sponsibilities 


Only when communities and school 
systems create conditions under which 
pre-service learning and in-service teach- 
ing experiences represent an uninter- 
rupted continuum is there a likelihood 
that teachers will make maximum pro 
fessional growth. 


The extent to which teachers will be 
motivated toward professional growth 
and will find satisfaction in the profes 
sion is largely dependent upon the 
quality of leadership within a school or 
school system. Contrast the attitudes ex- 
pressed by the principals in two upstate 
New York schools. One made it his busi- 
ness to tell new teachers fresh out of 
college: “Now you forget all of those 
‘high falutin’ ideas they have taught you 
at the normal school.” (Years after all 
normal schools in New York had been 
converted into teachers colleges.) The 
other said to new recruits: “You will 
have many ideas which are new to us. 
We don’t know that all of them will work 
in our school or community, but we do 
want you to share them with us. We will 
think them through together and perhaps 
they may become our ideas. We expect 
to learn from you just as we expect you 
to learn from us.’ 


Leadership which promotes plannial 
together and sharing of ideas will de 
velop ways of inducting new teachers 
into the teaching profession and of com 
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tinuously challenging teachers who have 
passed the beginning stages of teaching. 
This leadership will not only set high 
dandards of performance, it will also 
srive to find ways whereby each teacher 
can devote optimum time to the truly 
professional aspects of teaching. 

Any distinction between promising 
practices for inducting newly-trained 
teachers into the profession and those 
practices challenging professional growth 
of teachers already in service is here 
viewed as a matter of degree and readi- 
ness to participate, rather than differ- 
ences in types of experiences. Continued 
growth in professional competency is 
what is desired. There are many promis- 
ing avenues that may be followed. The 
great need is for educational imagina- 
tion to create the environment in which 
all of the potential ability within our 
sg force may be developed to its 

est. 


In-service Education Practices 


Following are suggestive practices 
which have been found effective in pro- 
moting interest and growth of the teach- 
ing staff in one school. 


@ A one-week workshop prior to the 
opening of classes where the entire staff 
of the school work and plan together. 
In addition to planning certain aspects 
of the total school program and then 
ways in which individual class programs 
will fit into the total, each teacher has 
access to and studies cumulative records, 
summary reports of curricular experi- 
ences which children have had under 
previous teachers, anecdotal records, and 
other materials which will give under- 
standings and insights to the children 
for whom she is planning. 

Time is provided for each teacher to 
plan in detail the instructional program 
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for the first week of 
sessions in which the 


new recruits only, to inform them of the 
agreed-upon policies governing the work 
of the school and illustrative practices 
and to advise them of their part in con- 
tinuous appraisal and redefinition of the 
handbook as a guide to all who work in 
the school. 

Social functions such as coffee breaks, 
luncheons and picnics, as part of the 
workshop period, afford opportunities 
for staff members to get better acquainted 
and do much to develop a feeling of 
working together. 

Near the end of the workshop period, 
each teacher invites children to school 
to help with getting the room ready for 
the first day of school. Or each teacher 
might choose to have a different group 
of children come for a short time several 
days. The new teacher finds this informal 
working with small groups of children 
much more satisfying than being con- 
fronted by a whole group of strange 
faces on the opening day of school. 


@ Most elementary teachers are gen- 
eralists. To deal adequately with cur- 
ricular problems they need the assist- 
ance of specialists. This is particularly 
true of beginning teachers. To an in- 
creasing extent, school systems are em- 
ploying specialists in fields such as art, 
music, science, reading and physical edu- 
cation to serve as consultants rather than 
as special teachers or supervisors. 


@ Just as there is a place for aca- 
demic specialists to provide service to 
the generalist, so there is need for a 
specialist in child development to help 
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teachers better understand children, to 


counsel with teachers about individuals, 
to assist in working with parents, to help 
develop and interpret evaluation pro- 
cedures, to improve record keeping, etc 


@ Each school needs to do more with 
developing curricular materials reflect- 
ing the program of the school. The staff 
works together in planning curricular 
bulletins in fields of need, deciding 
groups or committees to be responsible 
for writing, determining channels for 
gathering information and reporting on 
progress, evaluating and suggesting 
changes before such bulletins are ready 
for publication. 


@ The regularly scheduled staff meet- 
ing, staff planned, is one of the most 
effective avenues for in-service growth. 
Such meetings must be concerned with 
professional problems rather than trivial 
routine matters, and they must have the 
support of the staff. The following are 
suggestive of how problems can be fruit- 
ful for in-service professional growth. 


The development of a handbook to define 
and illustrate the philosophy of the school, 
to set forth the policy governing the school, 
and to describe promising practices 

Experimenting with ways in which each 
teacher may summarize the essentials of his 
work with a group of children in a form 
which will contribute significantly to each 
su ing teacher as he works with the 
same group of children 

Evaluating certain phases of the curricu- 
lum to determine strengths and weaknesses 
and steps for strengthening those phases of 
the curriculum 

Studying ways of evaluating and reporting 
pupil progress 

Identifying and defining teaching respon- 
sibilities which require professional com- 
petency as contrasted with those responsibil- 
ities which might be satisfactorily performed 
by a non-professionally trained person 

Studying resources within and outside the 
school to which the teacher might turn for 


a 








help in the academic fields and in ihe 
ance field and finding ways of using 
services effectively 

Discussing and planning together r : 
-or experimental studies to Be carried out with 
in the school os 


Discussing the relationships of the 
to parents and the community and 
ways of developing and making those 
tionships more meanin 2h wh c 

Planning an in-service (extension) i: 
built around a curricular problem in rd 
school or the needs of teachers preliminary 
to requesting an institution to provide a. 


ye = course 


membership in and progeeill 
various rs der ional mirage to provide 
a better sien of such 
to get more widespread participation 
fessional organizations, and to pe 
representation at and participation in “ 
and national conferences 


Planning ways to achieve more offal 
communication among the staff on such: mat 
ters as professional reading, work on nom 
school committees, writing or research 
ects, attendance at conferences, ideas 
extension courses, summer sessions and travel 
experiences 









For BEcInNING TEACHERS 











The following suggestive practices are 
planned more specifically for beginning 
teachers. Success of these practices, how 
ever, depends largely upon the coopera: 
tive effort of the total staff. Potentialities 
for professional growth for both new 
experienced teachers are inherent in 
practices. 


A Assigning several beginning teachers 
to work directly under the guidance @& 
a master teacher. Many variations @& 
this pattern are possible. The new recruits. 
may stay in the same school under the 
same master teacher for one, two oF 
three years; or within the same school ff optimum 
they might work under different mastet 
teachers each year; or the group could @ 
be rotated among schools which draw: 
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children from different socio- 
gonomic levels.” 





A Recognizing that beginning teachers 
need help in meeting successfully a num- 
ber of new and. difficult situations, the 
principal or some other member of the 
staff is designated to: work with individ- 
uals or groups of beginning teachers. 
The following are suggestive of these 
special situations: 








Planning the first few meetings with par- 
ents. Thinking through together what parents 
will want to know and what information the 
school should give, understanding the philos- 
ophy under which the school operates, being 
able to interpret accurately curricular expe- 
riences and how they fit into the develop- 
mental. pattern of children are helpful to the 
beginning teacher. Being able to rely upon 
an experienced member of the staff during 
early meetings with parents tends to build 
confidence and establish such meetings on a 
high professional basis. 


Assisting with writing report letters to 
parents. As formal and stereotype report 
cards give way to oral and written evalua- 
tive reports, beginning teachers need help in 
learning how to be objective in making such 
reports. The written. report or the summary 
of the oral report becomes a valuable docu- 
ment for cumulative purposes. 





Setting up records. and procedures which 
the teacher will use in writing summary cur- 
ticular reports at the end of the year. 

Assisting in keeping and interpreting anec- 
dotal records and using them as guides in 
~ § working with individual children. 

It'is evident that if teachers. are to be 
challenged to make optimum growth, 
ways must be found to relieve them of 
Many teaching responsibilities which 
presently confine them to the classroom. 













*Much experimentation is needed to determine the 
number of new teachers that one master teacher 
can devote time to efficiently; what kinds of experi- 
ences. in what kinds: of learning situations pay the 
professional dividends; ways of relieving individ- 
uals and the whole group of beginning teachers for 
conferences, professional reading and preparation, at- 
at conferences. and other in-service experiences, 
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If consultants: are to render effective 
service, teachers must be free to consult 
with them. If curricular problems are 
to be studied and materials prepared, 
teachers must have time other than even- 
ings to devote to it. Consultation with 
parents should be a part of the day’s 
work and should be carried on at school 
rather than being crowded into: after- 
school hours in what are usually less 
desirable surroundings for professional 
conferences. The: content of teaching is 
not likely to be markedly improved until 
teachers have more time to use library 
resources and more time to spend on 
planning their teaching procedures. Nor 
are teachers likely to play their full role 
as. community members until they are 
permitted to participate more extensively 
in community activities which normally 
conflict with teaching hours. 


Employment of helping teachers or 
teaching assistants represents a promis- 
ing beginning. Employing teachers. on a 
twelve-month rather than a nine- or ten- 
month basis would seem to offer many 
possibilities. Conceivably, adjustments in 
our present school year should be con- 
sidered. The problem is sufficiently 
critical to warrant increased attention: by 
all concerned with improving the quality 
of teaching. A re-thinking of our total 
educational structure may be necessary. 


To have teachers in tomorrow’s schools 
who are able to teach children. what the 
teachers today do not know, to teach — 
them with a competency befitting the 
profession, is the challenge. We will not 
have six, eight or nine years of pre- 
service training in. which to teach all that 
teachers should «know about history, 
political science, foreign: cultures: «and 
languages. But we can organize our reé 
sources and use them wisely to. develop 
a profession equal to the challenge. 
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Factors Influencing 


By A. MONTGOMERY JOHNS! 


Democratic Practices 


A study on democratic classroom practices is reported by A. Montgomery 
Pp ressine4 associate professor of education, The University of Tennessee, 


‘Tere ARE MANY TEACHERS WHOSE 
methods may be described as autocratic 
as well as some who appear to employ 
methods which may be described as 
democratic. The tenor of many educa- 
tional writings in the United States today 
emphasizes that democracy should be 
taught and practiced in the classroom. 
Thus there is an apparent discrepancy 
between the value—democracy—held by 
educators and the extent to which this 
value is reflected in practice. This dis- 
crepancy seems to indicate a need for 
determining what factors are related to 
the practice of democracy in the class- 
room and how they might be related to 
such practice. 


This article reports a study’ which 
defined democracy in terms of class- 
room practices and then determined 
some of the factors in teachers which 
were related. 


A definition of democracy and autoc- 
racy in terms of classroom practices was 
developed,” tested and put into the form 
of a rating scale. The rating scale was 
used by principals, supervisors and 
superintendents to rate teachers as to 
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extent of democratic and autocratic prae 
tices. These ratings were used to check 
the reliability, validity and objectivityol 
the rating scale. On the basis of the prin- 
cipals’ ratings the teachers in the 


and lower quarters (approximately) “ali 


the democracy-autocracy continuum were 
invited to participate in the study. Fe 
three democratic and forty-two autocratic 
teachers participated. 


Personality and Classroom Practices 


Are there significant differences i 
personality between the democratic and 
the autocratic teacher? In order to at wet 
this question the Bernreuter Personally 
Inventory * was given to forty-three dé 
ocratic and forty-two autocratic teachet 
It was concluded that they differ as 
personality. 
“2A, M. Johnston, The Relationship of Various Fades 


to Democratic and Autocratic 
cago: The author, 1949). 


York: Bureau 
bia University, 1943). 

8 R. G. Bernreuter, The Personality Inventory . 
ford, California: Stanford University, Press, 1985). 
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The chief differences between the 
democratic and the autocratic groups of 
teachers are in the confidence syndrome 
and the self-sufficiency trait. The demo- 
cratic teachers. describe themselves as 
somewhat more emotionally stable; as 
significantly more extroverted; as having 
a greater tendency to dominate others in 
face-to-face situations; as being more 
confident in themselves; and as. being 
more self-sufficient than the autocratic 
teachers describe themselves: The two 
groups were not significantly different 
on sociability. 





Over and above the content of the test 
itself, the democratic and the autocratic 
teachers demonstrated personality dif- 
ferences, differing as to mean number 
of “yes,” “no” and “?” responses. The 
democratic group gave a greater mean 
number of “yes” responses than did the 
autocratic group and a significantly 
greater mean number of “‘no’’ responses. 


E3828 #2 hE 


The democratic and the autocratic 
groups of teachers differed significantly 
in the response patterns on 1] of the 125 
individual items, which suggests that the 

| democratic group of teachers describe 
“ME themselves as being more tactful, less 
retaliatory, more independent in times of 
receiving bad news or of emotional 
stress, more independent as to planning 
and source of ideas, more confident, 
better adjusted emotionally to their en- 
vironment, and more sociable. 


The democratic teachers. tend to be 
wm © ™more confident in themselves, describing 
themselves as better adjusted to the en- 
sm vironment and better able to face facts 
objectively and to deal with them without 
“am internal conflict. They tend to be more 
self-sufficient, describing themselves. as 
being more independent: of others. for 
advice and companionship, able to. get 
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along on their own with little difficulty, 
and independent of environmental sup- 
port as opposed to unwholesome depend- 
ence on the environment for emotional 
support. They demonstrate a greater will- 
ingness to commit themselves: on test 
items as opposed to the evasion of 
definite responses by the autocratic 


group. 


Are there significant’ differences. be- 
tween democratic and autocratic teachers 
as to attitudes? For this: purpose the 
Hunter Test of Social Aititudes* was 
given, and a statistically significant dif- 
ference between the two groups on the 
total Test of Social Attitudes was found. 
There were statistically significant differ- 
ences between the. two groups. on two 
parts of the test and differences approach- 
ing statistical significance on two 
parts of the test. The teachers: who were 
rated more democratic tended to: get 
more liberal scores on the attitudes. test 
(r = .28 + .09). The democratic group 
of teachers differed significantly from 
the autocratic group of teachers: in the 
mean number of undecided responses 
given, suggesting a difference in. per- 
sonality as well as attitudes. The demo- 
cratic teacher was more decided in his 
attitude. 


Data on other factors which might con- 
ceivably have influence on teachers’ 
classroom practices were gathered. It: 
was concluded that the two groups of 
teachers differ relatively little in such 
factors as age, marital status and years 
of training. Democratic teachers. differ 
from autocratic teachers as to years: of 
experience, the very experienced and the 
very inexperienced teachers tending to 
be more autocratic. This study suggests 
that democratic teachers. might differ 


4E. C. Hunter, A Test of Social Attitudes (New York: 
The Psychological Corporation. 1989). 
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from. autocratic teachers as to number 
of siblings, the democratic teachers com- 
ing from slightly smaller families; but 
this needs further substantiation by ad- 
ditional research. 


Interpretations 


The major interpretation placed on 
the conclusions of this study is that 
democratic teachers have more basic 
social-emotional security than: autocratic 
teachers. Major personality differences 
between the two groups were in the area 
of confidence in oneself and self-suffici- 
ency. A consideration of the elements of 
this confidence and self-sufficiency sug- 
gests that differences in security are a 
cause of the differences in classroom 
practices. The differences in demonstra- 
tion of willingness to commit themselves 
on test items further suggest differences 
in security between the two groups. The 
differences in liberalism, or in the degree 
to which the two groups felt they wanted 
to hold on to the status quo, again sug- 
gest differences in security between the 
two groups. ‘ 


Particularly suggestive of reasons for 
possible differences in security are the 
differences in years of experience of the 
two groups. The very inexperienced 
teacher and the very experienced might 
well have reason for insecurity—the 
former, perhaps, lacking status. or lack- 
_ing the professional competence of the 
more experienced teacher; the latter 
(more than twenty-five years) concerned, 
perhaps, with retirement, with pressures 
to keep up with the newer methods and 
ideas in education, or with trying to 
keep up with the physically more vigor- 
ous, less experienced teachers. Evidence 
on the relationship of security and years 
of experience is not, however, established 
by this study, but needs to be investi- 
gated by further research. 
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Implications 


Since it has been found that tea 
personality and attitudés are related’ 
classroom practices, teacher education: 
institutions should study carefully the 
effect their institutions are having on the: ' 
personality and attitudes of their ste 
dents. Insofar as they are able to deter: 
mine them, teacher education institutions. 
should set up objectives in the area of’ 
personality and attitudes. 














In this connection it is pertinent: to 
note, since the findings are so similar, 
the results of a study by Evans and 
Wrenn, who found that not only are 
social and emotional extroversion related 
to student teaching success but that social’ 
extroversion is also necessary for high 
rank in student teaching.’ Although more 
research is needed for more conclusive 
evidence, the present study suggests that’ 
confidence in oneself, self- sufficiency, 
liberalism and, above all, security might 
be included in these objectives. The find: 
ing that six out of seven of the teachers. 
in this study who were in their first three 
years of teaching used autocratic meth 
ods suggests that teacher education insti- 
tutions. should follow their students into. 
service for clues as to how they might 
improve their programs. 








+ 
+ 


















Insofar as democratic classroom prac 
tices are the goal, this study suggests 
that age, marital status and years of 
training are not valid criteria for teacher: 
selection. The study found personality 
and attitude differences between the 
democratic and the autocratic teacherg 
in the areas of confidence, seli- sufficiency: 
and liberalism, which implies they might 
be considered for use as criteria in teach: 











5.C, Evans and:C. G. Wrenn, 
— as ft Factor in Student Teaching,” 
> II, 67 (January 1942). 
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_ ep selection: The Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory and the Hunter Test of Social 
Attitudes are not sufficient, by them- 
selves, to distinguish between democratic 
and autocratic teachers. In the cases of 
both of these instruments, democratic 
and autocratic. teachers, as identified in 
this study, distributed themselves. over 
the total range of scores. The differences 
in distribution of scores on these two 
tests by the two groups were neither sufhi- 
ciently different to suggest use of the tests 
to distinguish between democratic and 
autocratic teachers: nor to suggest their 
use as instruments for teacher selection: 
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The findings and conclusions. as to 
years-of experience suggest that the im- 
plications. for in-service education are 
of the greatest importance. These find- 
ings. suggest that teachers’ classroom 
practices tend to change, starting out as 
more or less autocratic, then becoming 
more democratic, later tending to be- 
come more autocratic. If this pattern of 
change is valid, it may be possible for 
in-service education programs to help 
more teachers use and continue to use 
democratic methods. If the interpretation 
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relative to security is true, in-service 
education programs can further the use 
of-democratic practices by. increasing, the 
security of teachers. It would seem: to 
follow from the conclusions of this study 
that in-service activities. which would 
foster confidence, self-sufficiency and 
liberalism. might: also foster democratic 
practices. Activities. which increase the 
teachers’ professional competence and 
status, encourage and aid experimenta- 
tion, and’ demonstrate interest in and 
concern for teachers’ welfare might be 
among those which increase teacher 
security and consequently use of’ demo- 
cratic practices. 


If the interpretations. relative to 
security are valid, any administrative 
practices. that foster teacher security 
might also tend to foster democratic 
practices. Some administrative practices 
which might foster- security are higher 
salaries, salary schedules, tenure, better 
retirement programs, better merit rating 
programs, encouragement of experimen- 
tetion, shared social activities of admin- 
istration and staff, and a democratic 
administration. 
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You as a py Ae ae 


Katharine Orr, principal, Charles Elementary School, Richmond, Indiana; 


By KATHARINE 0 


gives teachers-to-be and others a warm, realistic picture of teaching. 


T eacuine HAS ALWAYS BEEN ONE OF 
the important professions, but in these 
tumultuous times, when the struggle to 
control the minds of men is. constant 
and world wide, educators have become 
even more important molders of thought. 
Elementary teachers have become one of 
our first lines of defense for democracy 
because concepts, habits and attitudes 
that children acquire determine in great 
measure the kind of adults they will be- 
come. Teachers are great contributors of 


truth in the world today. 


Your job will be many jobs in one. 
First, you are a teacher. But you are 
also a mother, and even though you are 
a young man you will still get called 
“Mother.” Then you are a nurse; knees 
and elbows were made for Band Aids. 
A word of advice for removing a nasty 
splinter: don’t look at the child’s face or 
you will need an anesthetic. Children can 
get sick in a moment and noses can bleed 
instantaneously; therefore, you are a 
janitor. You are also a friend and some- 
times a policeman. Since we are in the 
era of the Western, you may achieve 


success as the tough sheriff. 


It takes a teacher just about three 
weeks to realize that he has the cutest, 
smartest and nicest children in the whole 
school. After all, you may teach a future 
president his. multiplication tables. The 
discoverer of a-cure for cancer may 
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need extra help and patience in making 
neat papers. Future Mr. and Mrs. Amer: 
icas will be looking to you for guidance 
and love. 

Let’s look at a teacher’s day. We will 
assume that you have made your plans, 
some written and some unwritten. Your 
morning begins. After an hour you may 
count yourself lucky if you have only 
two interruptions and one announcement.. 
After Mary finally catches on that two-. 
fourths equals one-half, she is happy, 
teaching school is wonderful, and who 
worries. about interruptions? Your. day 
progresses through music, socia) studies, 
health and on to art. 

Because there is a meeting after 
school, you are wearing your pastel wool 
just back from the cleaners. Your class: 
is making a mural in chalk. (I some- 
times felt that I kept the cleaners in those’ 
extra little luxuries.) Then three-thirty 


comes. But before the rubbers, messers: | 


and scrubbers of colored chalk leave for’ 
the day, you are told how beautiful you 
are—the most beautiful teacher in the 
whole building! You are frayed, soiled 
and mussed; but to thirty pairs of eyes: 
you are a “living doll.” You leave school’ 
that day glad that you are lucky enough 
to be an elementary teacher. 

Don’t even consider becoming an ele- 
mentary teacher unless you have respect: 
for the profession. Never speak of your+ 
self as “just a teacher.” You belittle: 
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lf and your chosen: work. Think 
highly of yourself and your job and 
others will follow your example. 

There are definite personal qualifica- 
tions you need as a teacher. First you 
need a strong, healthy body. You may 
think you know what colds are but in one 

of teaching you will come into 
contact with billions of cold germs and 
millions of “flu” bugs. When teachers 
pray, they end by saying, “And thank 
you, Lord, for Kleenex.” Next in im- 
portance is a high degree of intelligence. 
You may not be smarter than some of 
your pupils, but you are going to have 
to know more. Records and reports must 
be kept; you can make a friend of your 
principal by being able to write legibly 
and divide accurately. 

Now you are healthy and smart, but 
there are other requirements. You need 
to have a smiling personality. Let the 
children know you like them and their 
parents; be likable to your fellow 
workers, Put on lipstick, curl your hair 
and smile. You’ll not only help your 
personality, but you'll give a lift to 
everyone. 

Persistence is a trait you will need. 
You must be able to decide whether to 
keep hammering at Johnny or to call a 
halt. Don’t beat your head against a 
stone wall. The knots become painful, 
and it is cruel to the patients—the pupils 
in your class. 

Teachers need initiative and imagina- 
tion. Can you dare to try something, to 
venture along a new path? Can you get 
excited over an idea? I hope so, for then 
your career will bring not only fu)fill- 
ment but joy to all those with whom you 
work. You are going to need a sense of 
humor. Learn to laugh at yourself; then 
your pupils will laugh with you rather 
than at you. Boundless enthusiasm and 
great adaptability are necessary attri- 
butes of the good teacher. 
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Your classroom will be just what you 
make it. You set the stage: you can either 
have a room: brimming with life and 
color or one so dull and arid that a child 
will yawn on entering it and will sleep 
peacefully for six hours. Create a pleas- 
ant place to live during the school hours. 
In ‘your classroom you can set up a 
democracy or a dictatorship. Beware, 
dictators in the Western Hemisphere are 
unpopular! 

As a beginning teacher you must take 
the initiative in getting along with the 
established faculty. A little effort on 
your part: will pay big dividends. Be 
kind and considerate and you will profit 
from the experience and know-how of 
older teachers. 

The teaching profession needs good, 
well-adjusted teachers. We don’t want to 
crowd our ranks with mediocre individ- 
uals who are misfits in important work. 
If you are good, really good, there will 
be a place for you in whatever field of 
education you choose. You can always 
reach the top through hard work, enthu- 
siasm and perseverance. 

The rewards of teaching in the elemen- 
tary school do not begin or end with your 
salary. Coming into close contact’ with 
children, seeing learning take place and 
knowing that you are responsible for this 
awakening are deep, satisfying experi- 
ences. It is nice to work with people 
having a common goal and basic inter- 
ests. You understand one another. When 
you gripe about things, as you will, just 
remember a long line of teachers going 
before and coming after you have said 
and will repeat the same old complaints. 

There are times when you will feel 
misunderstood and unappreciated by the 
public, when you will wonder. just how 
many educational experts there can be. 
But I tell you truly—if you want a life 
free of monotony, become an elementary 
teacher. 
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By RUSSELL G. DAVIS and BRENT ASHABRANNE! 


Concerns for Children Are World Wide 


The authors worked together for two years in Ethiopia developing readers: _ 


...In Ethiopia 


and arithmetic books and collecting folk tales, fables and legends for use — 
in Ethiopian schools. Russell G. Davis is director in the Office of Educa+ 
tional Research, Boston College; Brent Ashabranner is currently. an edus- 
cator and writer in U. S: Operations Mission to Libya, Africa. 


‘Two FACTS POINT UP THE IMPORTANCE THAT 
is attached to education in the high African 
kingdom of Ethiopia. The first is that almost 
twenty per cent of the national budget is 
allotted yearly to education—one of the high- 
est country percentages in the world. The 
second fact is that the Minister of Education 
is His Imperial Majesty Hailie Selassie I. 
While the Emperor has appointed ministers 
of defense, foreign affairs, health, justice and 
commerce, he has never relinquished the port- 
folio on education. By this move Hailie 
Selassie has made clear to everyone that top 
priority is to be given to educational develop- 
ment in his country. 

By royal decree all children in the empire 
are now entitled to free education; in fact, 
elementary school attendance is now compul- 
sory. Universal free education is the goal, 
and Ethiopian educators are moving steadily 
toward it. But the goal is still far distant. 
Many problems. must be solved before it will 
be achieved. After a promising beginning 
under Hailie Selassie, Ethiopian educational 
development was virtually halted during the 
Italian occupation in the thirties. When the 
Emperor regained his throne in 1941, there 
were almost no schools or teachers, and 
estimates were that about ninety per cent of 
the total population was illiterate. 

The greatest needs were for schools, teach- 
ers and books. Shortages in these areas con- 
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tinue to be the most serious problems of) 
Ethiopian education. The Ministry of Educa-— 
tion is building new schools as fast as its. 
resources permit, and many provinces and — 
local communities build schools without wait: 
ing for help from the federal Ministry... Yet: 


so intense is the desire of Ethiopians for edu- — 
cation that schools are outgrown before they 


are finished. _ 
Crowds and Drop-Outs 


In many places one hundred or more f 
graders are crowded into one small classroc 
In one first-grade class there were about 6 
students, divided into A, B, C groups. A 
youngster in the lower groups had to wait 
two or three years in the first grade to come 
within sight and sound of the teacher. Or he 
could drop out. The national drop-out rate 
between the first and second grades is start- 
ling—less than fifty per cent of all studer 
who begin the first grade actually reach the 
second. All kinds of makeshift buildings are 
used. Classes are held under the magnific 
wild fig trees that grow in Ethiopia. Yet t 
demand for classroom space still far excee 
the supply. 

The same is true of teachers. Many seco 
dary school teachers must be imported fro 
other countries (instructon at these levels 
in English), and the hiring of foreign teach- 
ers. puts a severe strain on the Ministry. of 
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Education’s budget. There are too few: teach- 
ers for the primary grades, and) many: of 
those in service have less than a sixth-grade 
education. The Ministry is. holding annual 
yaeation schools for teachers in an effort to 
up-grade those now in service. It has estab- 
lished three large teacher training schools 
to help meet the most urgent needs. In addi- 
tion, a regular four-year college, the Univer- 
ity College of Addis Ababa, has: been estab- 
Tsbed. Many students are sent abroad each 
year to study in colleges in the United States 
and other countries. Still, the annual increase 
in teachers. is far from keeping pace with 
growth in school enrollments. 


Shortage of Instructional Materials 


The shortage of books and other teaching 
and learning materials for the elementary 
— in Ethiopia is complicated by the fact 

materials imported from other countries 
are not suitable for Ethiopian children. Am- 
haric, Ethiopia’s national language, is a diffi- 
cult language with a cumbersome alphabet 
(syllabary), and is little known outside: the 
country. Some foreign works were translated 
into Amharic for: elementary school readers. 
One second-grade class was using a trans- 
lation from French to Amharic of selections 
from Plato’s Republic. The problem of Am- 


haric materials: for the lower: grades. was: so 
tion asked the Uni 

the Point Four Plan (International a- 
tion Administration), In two years: a: four- 
man United States team consisting of lingui 
and writers working with enthusiastic young 
Ethiopians prod a great deal more miscel- 
laneous elementary sa a study materials, 
all in Amharic. More important, the ground- 
work was laid for the continuation of this 


work by: the Ethiopians. 


United States: Help 


Through Point Four, the United States has 
helped to establish and operate trade schools, 
agricultural schools, a training center 
for community school teachers. ican 
technicians also provide help in curriculum 
development and teacher training. The United 
States. also grants scholarships to young 
Ethiopian men and women for college 
technical study abroad. 

To meet its many problems, the: Ministry 
of Education is filling important’ positions 
with eager, well-trained young men who real- 
ize that the future of their country depends 
upon its educational progress. These men are 
meeting the challenge with enthusiasm and 
determination. 


Teachers in provincial school enrolled in summer training course by an American teacher. 


Courtesy, Office of Ed. Research, Boston College 





News HERE and THERE 


By ALBERTA L. MEYER 
New ACE Branch 
British Columbia ACE 
New Life Members 


Martha Leonard, Colfax, Iowa 
Erma Noble, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Childhood Education Center 


September 2, 1959, was a great day for 
ACEI. It was on this date that the House 
passed the bill granting tax exemption to the 
Association on its real estate in the District 
of Columbia. Since this bill had previously 
passed the Senate, it meant that the year- 
long struggle to secure passage of this legis- 
lation had been successfully completed. The 
bill was signed by the President of the United 
States on September 9. It is estimated that 
this will mean a saving of approximately 
$8,000 annually to the Association. 

Contributions, of course, are still needed 
for the Building Fund. If contributions con- 
tinue to come in rapidly enough we can pay 
current expenses in this way and defer taking 
a loan. The longer we can continue to do 
this, the less money we will have to borrow 
and the more money we can save in interest. 

At the Executive Board meeting in August 
it was decided that dedication ceremonies for 
the new Childhood Education Center would 
be tentatively set for mid-August 1960. Many 
of you will want to put this on your calendar 
and to plan to be present. 


Nominations for ACEI Executive Board 


January 1, 1960, is the deadline for send- 
ing in nominations for people to be con- 
sidered as candidates in the April 1961 ACEI 
election of officers. The three positions on 
the Executive Board to be filled at that time 
are: president, vice-president representing 
nursery school education and vice-president 
representing kindergarten education. Any in- 
dividual or branch wishing to suggest names 
for the consideration of the Nominating Com- 
mittee should write to ACEI Headquarters 
for a list of qualifications desired in Execu- 
tive Board members. The Nominating Com- 
mittee has the responsibility of selecting well- 
qualified people and, at the same time, main- 
taining a balance among the geographical 
regions. 
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New ACEI Committees 
Two ACEI Standing Committees 


begun work under the chairmanship of Board 


members who took office in April. They are: 
the Nursery School Education Committee, 
under the chairmanship of D. Keith Osbo: 
and the Kindergarten Education Commi 
under the chairmanship of Lucile Lindberg, 
New chairmen have been appointed for two 
editorial committees: . 
Books for Adults—James A. Smith, Syra- 
cuse University, New York é 
Bulletins and Pamphlets—J. Charles Jones, 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Penna, 
One of the special projects committees— 
the Literature Committee—working on the 
“Today’s Children” series, has a new chair. 
man. Mary Helen Mahar of the Office of’ 
Education has accepted this responsibility, | 


ACEI-NANE at Administrators’ Meeting 


The National Association for Nursery Edu 
cation will again cooperate with ACEI in: 
holding a luncheon meeting during the annual 
Convention of the American Association of 
School Administrators in Atlantic City, Feb 
ruary 13-17. There will be a panel discussion: 
of the topic, “What Is a Balanced Educational’ 
Program for Children?” Participants will be: 
Helen Heffernan. chief of the Elementary 
Section, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, California; Lucile Lindberg, 
coordinator of student teaching, Queens Col- 
lege, Flushing, New York; John Niemeyer, 
president, Bank Street College of Education, 
New York City; Leah Gingrich, director, 
Day Care Center Programs, School District 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. This meeting: 
will be held in the Madison Hotel at noon, 
February 15, 1960. Reservations for the 
luncheon may be made through ACEI Head-. 
quarters. It is suggested that superinte=-dents: 
attending the AASA meeting put this date on: 
their calendars now. 


Book of Anecdotes 


A book about children for grownups is 
being developed by ACEI. The plan is to 
collect significant writings by and stories and! 
reports about children which reveal how 
children feel, what they think, how they de 
velop un 
Humor, poignancy, insight are needed, not 
just funny stories or puns on words. , 

Royalties from the sale of the book will) 
help the ACEI Center. ; . 
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and» 
address of the adult sending it in, the name 
ild concerned, and 


and age of the child any 
inent background information. Please send 
ations. of children’s thinking, feeli 
wondering, expressing (with pi by chi 
dren, if available) to Miss i einig, 
AAUW, 1634 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 


Girt Scouts Art’ Caravan 


Several ACEI Staff members. observed a 
trial run of the Arts Caravan, a mobile pro- 

am service of the Girl Scouts of America 

igned to reach every section of the United 
States in the next three years. The Caravan 
consists of a station wagon equipped with 
books, art supplies, records, films, film strips 
and exhibit material for use in training 
courses, institutes and workshops in litera- 
ture, dramatics, music, dancing, and arts 
and crafts. It will be staffed by three art 
specialists and will operate in the East and 
the South during the first year. Its purpose 
is to stimulate an interest in the creative 
arts and to provide the latest techniques and 
practical aids for Scout leaders and older 
girls. 

This is an exciting idea, carefully planned 
and executed. ACE branches in communities 
on the Caravan’s first-year schedule will be 
notified by Headquarters so that they may 
arrange to observe and possibly assist the 
Caravan. 


You were represented at 


Council of National Organizations on Chil- 
dren and Youth in Washington, D. C., Sep- 
tember 21-22, by Alberta L. Meyer, executive 
secretary, and Margaret Rasmussen, editor. 

United States National: Commission for 
UNESCO in Denver, September 29-October 2, 
by Eleanor Dant, Colorado UNESCO chair- 
man. 

American Council on Education—Annual 
Meeting in Washington, D: C., October 8-9, 
by Epsie Young, staff associate. 

National Safety. Council in Chicago, Octo- 
ber 19-23, by Elspeth Vaughn, Australian 
Pre-School Association, currently at North- 
western University under Fulbright grant. 

Council on Cooperation in Teacher Educa- 


tion in Washington, D. C., October 22-24, by 
Amy Geae ae ACEI Teacher Edu- 
cation Committee. 

















Hyo Sik Sim Hahm and her little “dividend” 


ACEI Study Grant Bears. Dividend 


1951:,Study Grant Fund was authorized by 
ACEI Executive Board.. Many branches and 
individuals contributed to this fund. 

1952: A. teacher in Ewha University, 
Korea, Hyo Sik Sim, was selected as the 
recipient of, the grant. 

1953: She arrived in the United States and 
began her studies for a Master of Arts Degree 
at National College of Education, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

1954: Hyo Sik Sim was the guest of the 
Association at the Study Conference in St. 
Paul, Minnesota: Many delegates. became 
acquainted with her during the Conference. 

1955: She secured another scholarship and 
was granted permission to remain in the 
United States for further study. 

1959: Hyo Sik Sim Hahm, with: her hus- 
band and ten-month-old son, Chaibong, re- 
turned to Korea, where she will again teach 
in Ewha University. 


1960 White House Conference 


This Golden Anniversary Conference, which 
will be held in Washington, D. C., March 27 
to April 2, 1960, is. intended “to. promote 
opportunities for children and youth to real- 
ize their full ntial for a creative life in 
freedom and dignity.” 

ACE. branches, state associations and in- 
dividual ACEI members are urged to acquaint 
themselves: with the members of their gov- 
ernor-appointed State Committees. and to co- 
operate in local and state programs. Write 
to ACEI Headquarters for a free leaflet: de- 
scribing this. important event. 
13}° 
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Cleveland, Ohio 
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Theme 


For Every Child—aAll That 
He Is Capable of Becoming 
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's for Children 
Editor, ELIZABETH HODGES 


7) The fall season, always an active period 

he juvenile book field, promises to be 

ially productive one this year. Books 

ny of the best’ known authors and 

prs of children’s books have already 

d, and publishers’ catalogs list equally 

esting titles yet to come. For October, 

mber and December, this column will 

attention to some of the best of a very 
‘season’s crop of juveniles. 


‘BLAZE AND THE MOUNTAIN LION. Writ- 
' tenand illustrated by C. W. Anderson. New 

York: The Macmillan Co., 60 Sth Ave., 

1959. Pp. 46. $2.50. This is. the sixth story 
about Billy and his handsome little pony, 
Blaze. This time they are spending the sum- 
mer on a ranch and are, as usual, having 
exciting adventures. Together they discover 
the lair of a mountain lion, rescue a calf 
which has fallen over a cliff, and win a beau- 
tiful new lasso. The story is very direct and 
easy to read, and the illustrations are excel- 
lent. For ages 6-8 and for older boys. with 
reading difficulties —E.H. 


A BROTHER FOR THE ORPHALINES. By 
Natalie Savage Carlson. Pictures. by Garth 
Williams. New York: Harper & Bros., 49 
E. 33d St., 1959.. Pp. 100. $2.95. In an 

earlier book, this author introduced twenty 

delightful little girls, inmates of a Paris or- 
phanage, and their loving guardians, Madame 

Flattot and Genevieve. In this sequel the 

girls find a baby boy on their doorstep and 

are determined to keep him. Their ingenious 
schemes. for circumventing the orphanage 
rules against boys make a heart-warming 
story with an authentic French flavor.—E.H. 


EDDIE AND LOUELLA. Written and illus- 
trated by Carolyn Haywood. New York: 
- William Morrow & Co., Inc., 425 4th Ave., 
| 1959. Pp. 192. $2.95. Children in the middle 
# never tire of Carolyn Haywood’s amus- 
| ing stories. Eddie Wilson, one of their favorite 
| Characters, is the hero of this tale of adven- 
‘ture and misadventure with Louella, a talking 
parrot from Texas. Complications develop 
n Eddie lends Louella for decoration at a 

rity ball and gets. back a different parrot. 

lie fans: will not’ be surprised—but they 

be delighted—to find that Miss Haywood 
made a perfectly hilarious story out: of 

e's efforts. to. get his own parrot: back. 
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Very real children, very normal family. re- 
lationships. Ages 8-12.—E.H. 


FOLLOW THE REINDEER and MY VIL- 
LAGE IN ISRAEL. Both by Sonia and Tom 
Gidal. New York: Pantheon Books, 333 
6th Ave., 1959. Each pp..76. Each: $3.50. 

These two new titles. in an excellent series 

follow the pattern established in the earlier 

books. Told in the first person by a native 

child, each book describes everyday. life in a 

distant land (Lapland, in the case of Follow 

the Reindeer) and supports the text with 
many fine photographs. Popular alike with 
children adults, the success of this: series 
stems from the authors’ ability to create 
atmosphere as well as to give accurate facts. 
Ages 9-12.—E.H. 


MADELINE AND THE GYPSIES: Written 
and illustrated by Ludwig Bemelmans. New 
York: The Viking Press, 625 Madison Ave., 
1959. Pp. 56. $3.50. We join the publishers 

in saying: ‘“Madeline’s back! Hooray! 

Hooray! Always enchanting and toujours 

gai!” Madeline’s talent for attracting adven- 

ture is as pronounced as ever, and she is 
still the despair and the delight of the good 

Miss Clavel. Stranded at the top of a Ferris 

wheel, she is rescued by ies and enjoys 

a brief period of nomadic life. But in the 

end she is back “In an old house in Paris 

that was covered with vines, One of twelve 
little girls in two straight lines.” For. the 
picture book age.—E.H. 


OTTO IN. TEXAS. Story and pictures by 
William Péne DuBois. New York: The 
Viking Press, 625 Madison Ave., 1959. Pp. 
45. $2.50. Otto, the biggest dog in the world, 

endeared himself to children in the picture 
book, Otto at Sea. In this continuation of his 
adventures he goes to Texas, where his ex- 
ploits smack of Hollywood, a comic strip 
and a rip-roaring Western. He sleeps: in an 
air-conditioned doghouse with its own swim- 
ming pool, digs up the bones of a dinosaur, 
and tracks down a gang of notorious. “oil 
rustlers.” All this.is told with a straight face 
and pictured in bright colors. Good fun for 
ages 5-9.—E.H. 


THE PLANT SITTER. By Gene Zion. Illus- 
trated by Margaret Bloy. Graham: New 
York: Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33d St., 1959. 
Pp. 32. $2.50; library binding $2.57 net. 

You have heard about baby sitters: and do 

sitters. Well, Tommy. was. a plant sitter, and 

it paid very well—two cents a day for each 
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plant he kept while the neighbors were on 
vacation. Tommy loved eating, sleeping, and 
even bathing in a jungle of plants; but Father 
was not so enthusiastic. A surprise ending 
brings the story to a-satisfactory ending. Illus- 
trations in blue, green and yellow are a per- 
fect complement to the story. Ages 5-8.— 
Reviewed by Mrs. Peart Perry, librarian, 
Middlesex Elementary School, Baltimore 
County, Md. 


REINDEER TRAIL. Written and illustrated 
by Berta and Elmer Hader. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., 1959. Un- 
paged. $3.25. In the late nineteenth century 

the Eskimos of Alaska were facing starvation 

because whalers and hunters from other lands 
had killed or driven away the birds and 
animals which for ages had furnished their 
food supply. This story, based on a true event, 
tells how a representative of the United States 
government went to Lapland and brought 
back domesticated reindeer and Lapp herders 
to instruct the Eskimos in their care. An 
interesting story illustrated with many black 
and white and colored pictures showing au- 
thentic Lapp and Eskimo scenes and costumes. 
Especially useful for younger children (ages 
6-10) stulying Alaska.—E.H. 


THE WOLF AND THE SEVEN LI 
KIDS. A story by the Brothers Grimm gj 
pictures by Felix Hoffmann. New Yo 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 750 3d Ave., 
Unpaged.. $3.75. A beautiful new ed 

of a familiar story is always welcome. 

one is outstanding for its handsome illustrm 

tions, many in rich color and all dramatig | 

and amusing. The Swiss edition of this book 

was awarded the Youth Book Prize for 1 

Ages 4-8.—E.H. 


Science 


THE ADVENTURE OF LIGHT. By Frank 
Jupo. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice 
Hall, Inc., 1958. Pp. 60. $2.95. This book 

tells the story of light from fire, the torch, 

early lamps to light without fire. This means 
light from incandescent bulbs and chemicals: 
that glow. Many two-color illustrations: em 

hance the interest of the book. Ages 8-12— 

Reviewed by Paut E. BLackwoob, consultant 

in elementary science, Office of Education, 

Department of HEW, Washington, D. C. 

BOY BENEATH THE SEA. By Arthur. C. 
Clarke. New York: Harper & Bros., Ine, 
49 E. 33d St., 1958. Pp. 64. $2.50. Featured 

are real photographs of young skindivers and 





e Solid hardwood construction 
e Built to last 
e Authentic design 


1960 Catalog filled with many 
imaginative and durable items 
now available—free. Just write 


COMMUNITY 
PLAYTHINGS 


DEPT. 80 
RIFTON, NEW YORK 





IT WON'T BE A BIRTHDAY PARTY EVERY TIME! 


BUT YOUR CHILDREN WILL GET A LOT OF 
HAPPY CONSTRUCTIVE PLAY WITH COMMUNITY’S 
CHILD-SIZE FURNITURE 


e Choice of finishes—natural or enamel 
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Would you buy high school textbooks: for 


! 


today’s 


BRITANNICA 


elementary school children? 


JUNIOR 


It would be easy for elementary school 
children to identify—and reject—a high 
school textbook. But when an encyclo- 
paedia combines material for both levels, 
the dividing line is invisible. As the text 
of an article becomes more difficult, many 
young readers are soon ‘‘over their 
heads” —and discouraged. 

These children naturally prefer 
Britannica Junior, in which every sen- 
tence is written for elementary school 
use. In place of high school material 
there is more on the elementary level. 
And instead of the dependence on 
teacher or; librarian, there is a firm 
foundation for unassisted, independent 
research. 

Write for the new free ane aid, By oe 

a 24. MC, Encyelapaodia Beitannica, er om 


yee Chicago 11, IMinois. 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR UNASSISTED USE BY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 
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all the things they see as they explore the 
underwater world of the warm Indian Ocean 
near Ceylon. The a, peak 8 so cagunte 
tive to young people everywhere who want 
to use snorkels to explore life in the water. 
Ages 10-12.—P.E.B. 


MILLIONS OF YEARS AGO. By Edwin H. 
Colbert. Illustrated by Margaret M. Colbert. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 
4th Ave., 1959. Pp. 153. $2.75. This very 

thorough summary of living things on earth 
in prehistoric times discusses how paleontolo- 
gists use fossils to study the story of ancient 
life. It tells about early fishes, ancient land 
dwellers, the age of dinosaurs and mammal 
rulers of the land. Excellent black and white 
drawings of most of the typical ancient 
animals lend additional interest to this fine 
book. Ages 10-15.—P.E.B. 


MOON TRIP. By William Nephew and 
Michael Chester. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 210 Madison Ave., 1958. Pp. 

_ 63. $2.50. Two missile scientists explain 

in non-technical language many things that 

explorer-minded youth want to know. How 
wil) the crew of the moonship be protected? 

What will they eat? What will they find when 





reach the moon? Twenty pages and sey 
eee help give authenticity to 
“true adventure in space.” Ages 8. 
PEB. : 
WILDLIFE AT YOUR DOORSTEP. By 
Rounds. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prem 
Hall, Inc., 1958. Pp. 115. $3. This is ab 
tifully written and illustrated book 
animal life near at hand—from “the | 
spider spinning her almost invisible threa 
gossamer in the early morning sunlight” 
“birds that’ shilly-shally and have diffe 
making decisions or are bullhead cnoy 
all types.” The interesting changing seasg 
habits of many nearby animals are discus 


Ages 10-14.—P.E.B. : 
PUSH AND PULL: THE STORY. = 
ENERGY. By Paul E.. Blackwood. If 
trated by William D. Hayes. New Yu 
Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42d St., 
Pp. 190. $3. Following a clarification 
basic definitions, this book discusses the ¥ 
ous forms of energy and their convertibi 
The cyclic nature of: energy is streg 
throughout. Difficult concepts about atém 
and molecular theory, chemical and ] 


chemical reactions, and electromagnetic wa 





















CRAM Maps: Globes - Visual Aids) : : 


The Teacher's Popular Choice and Classroom Acceptance | 





is 





BIG 64” WALL MAPS—Full color: 
Complete sets of Physical, Political, { 
and Physical - Political Geography {| 
Maps. History Maps. Colored Outline {| 





Desk. Maps. 18 with th 

HAVE YOU SEEN “TUFFY”? =| @ is no bx 
Cram’s new indestructible globe ball. | ™ Picture 
Eliminates teacher’s fear of breakage |i .°%¢ 
when handled by students. (=p 
For complete Graded Teaching Aids | 9 Tp, 
send for Cram’s Buyer’s Guide. Also color, d 


literature giving full details of Cram’s |, 
new “Tuffy” Globe. t 
GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY 


730 E. Washington Street 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA ILLUSTRATION 


Look through any volume of Collier’s. Ency- 
clopedia and you will see that the unique 
handling of more than 11,000 maps, pictures 
and drawings truly creates a new dimension 
in encyclopedia illustration. This is done by: 

Placing all illustrations and maps right 
with the article to which they refer. There 
is no bothersome reference to gazetteers or 
picture sections. 

¢Keeping all illustrations up to the 
minute—more than 2,500 illustrations re- 
vised in the last 6 years. 

eThe generous use of maps: 128 full- 
color, double-page spreads, tipped-in for 


COLLIE 


easy reading across the gutter, and more 
than 110 ‘additional blaek and white maps. 

e Using new techniques, such as. the 
dramatic treatment illustrated above. This 
brilliantly executed sequence. of full color 
acetate transparencies used in the article on 
anatomy, vividly portrays the internal struc- 
tures of the human body , 

Add it all up and you'll agree that Collier’s 
Encyclopedia does offer a new dimension in 
encyclopedia illustration. No wonder Collier’s 
Encyclopedia is recommended by every 
Educational and Library Agency that evalu- 


ates encyclopedias. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


WRITEFOR reviews, price catalog and information about ; 


aids, 
Educational Division, Collier’s Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Ys 








EFFICIENCY— 
25% more cutting 
DURABILITY— 
gears of hardened steel for longer-lasting service life. 
STRENGTH— 


rugged, heavy-duty frame for balance and long life. 
L 


CLEANLINESS— 
no fall-out. Nickel plated receptacle locks . shut. 
Write for information, prices, to Dept. D 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, N.J. 


give faster, cleaner points. 





are presented simply and interestingly thre 
use of familiar parallels and clear 
position. The attractive line drawings a 


helpful. Particularly noteworthy is the tre 


ment of newer energy sources including ti 
the earth’s interior, the thermal differe 
of the sea, solar devices, fission and fu; 
The author skillfully conveys a feeling 
the open-endedness of science. Experim 
which can be done at home are featured 
a comprehensive glossary is included. 
“easy” reading level indicates that the h 
is generally suitable for the junior high se 
student and is also appropriate for gi 
and superior pupils in the upper elemen 
grades and as easy material at the 
high school level.—Reviewed by HELEN. 


HALE, supervisor, Senior High School Science, 


Baltimore County, Md. 





The listing of a company’s products 
in CHmpHoop EpucaTion does not 
indicate that all of its products have 
been approved by ACEI. 








RECORDS 
FOR CHILDREN OF OUR TIMES 


american folk songs * french folk songs 
german folk songs * spanish folk songs 
west indian folk songs * american indian dances 
eskimo °* sleep time 

rhythms * game songs 

exceptional children songs ° ballet 

israel * christmas * canada 

tales from africa ° tales from indonesia 
five-continent stories for children 

who built america songs * music time 
songs for all year long * songs to grow on 
animal songs * skip rope * camp 

children songs * holiday songs 

playparties * sounds * jazz 

ethnic * interviews 

pete seeger ° charity bailey 

alan mills * woody guthrie * ed mecurdy 
langston hughes * marsha berman 

ella jenkins © peggy seeger ° ruth rubin 
harold courlander ° jean ritchie 

lord invader © ernst wolff 

johnny richardson ° louise bennet 
beatrice landeck © bill hayes 

swift eagle. °* gil slote ° 


write to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


& SERVICE CORP. 
117 west 46th street 





4 a 


For the more than 650 record album catalogue 


1 





New York City 36, N.Yo | 
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THERE ONCE WAS A KING 


Gwain Sexton. Illus. in 4 colors and 
black & white by the author. The story of 
an unpredictable king, a wishing stone, and 
an influential mouse. Cleverly told and 
amusingly pictured. Side sewn, washable. 

Allages. $2.50 


THE COWBOY ON THE RANCH 


Louise Floethe. Pictures in 4 colors 
by Richard Floethe. A refreshing change 
from pistol-packing Westerns — Wyoming 
cowboys at work and play. Side sewn, wash- 
able. Ages 5-8. $2.75 


THE TAIL OF THE 
TERRIBLE TIGER 


A FOOTBALL STORY 


by Marion Renick. Illus. in 4 colors by 
Paul Galdone. A very amusing picture book 
of a boy’s first football game. Side sewn, 
washable. Ages 5-8. $2.95 


THE BLIND MEN 
AND THE ELEPHANT 


by Lillian Quigley. Illus. in 4 colors by 
Janice Holland. Graceful retelling of the 
Indian fable about the blind men who each 
“saw” the elephant differently. Side sewn, 
washable. Ages 5-9. $2.95 


PETER PIPER’S ALPHABET 


by Marcia Brown. Illus. in 4 colors by 
the author. A clever new presentation of 
the famous alphabet with its funny, tongue- 
twisting rhymes. Side sewn, washable. 
Ages6-10. $2.95 


HERE COME THE RACCOONS! 


by Alice E. Goudey. Illus. in 3 colors and 
black & white by Garry MacKenzie. The 
life story of raccoons from birth to ma- 
turity. Side sewn, washable. 

Ages 6-10. $2.50 


ADAM AND THE 
GOLDEN COCK 


by Alice Dalgliesh. Jiius. in 2 colors by 
Leonard Weisgard. Three unforgettable 
days for a Connecticut boy. during the 
American Revolution. Side sewn, washable. 
Ages 7-10. 
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$2.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 
Order department: 525 Main Street, Belleville, New Jersey 














VOICI HENRI! 
ann HERE 1S HENRI! 


by Virginia Kahl and Edith Vacheron. 
Illus. in 4 colors by Virginia Kahl. Two de- 
lightful books, each of which contains three 
amusing stories, in French and English re- 
spectively. May be used together or sep- 
arately. Both side sewn, washable. 

Ages 6-10. $2.50 each 


EXPLORERS AND PENGUINS 


by Edna M. Andreas. Illus. in 2 colors 
by Marilyn Miller. Exciting true stories of 
sailors, whalers, explorers, and scientists— 
and penguins. Side sewn, washable. 

Ages 8-12. $2.75 


SCANNON: 
DOG WITH LEWIS AND CLARK 


by Adrien Stoutenburg and Laura 


Nelson Baker. illus. with pictures and 
map. The exciting, oft-neglected story of 
the dog who was part of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition. Side sewn, washable. 
Ages 9-14. $2.95 


THE WORLD OF 
CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH 


by Genevieve Foster. Illus. in 2 colors 
and black & white by the author. A fasci- 
nating bicerepey of a man whose life 
bridged the old and new worlds, Cloth. 
Older boysand girls. $4.95 


ADVENTURES IN 
ELECTROCHEMISTRY 
by Alfred Morgan. Illus. with drawinge 


and diagrams by the author. Clear instruc- 
tions for 43 experiments. and a: history of 
electrochemistry. Cloth, : 

Older boysand girls. $3.50 (prob.) 















look at these books 


from LITTLE, BROWN 
and COMPANY 


For the Youngest 


*PUPTENTS AND PEBBLES by William Jay Smith. 4- 
color drawings on every page by Juliet Kepes. A 
nonsense ABC by the author of BOY BLUE’S BOOK 
OF BEASTS. 5 up, $2.75 


EVERY DAY IN’ THE YEAR by Phyllis Rowand. 3- 
color drawings on every page by the author. A very 
special book about giving at Christmas, by the author- 
artist of GEORGE. 3 up. $2.75 


*THE HAPPY BIRTHDAY UMBRELLA by David Cornel 
DeJong. 2-color drawings on every page by Harvey 
Weiss. Every friend adds a new decoration to David’s 
yellow birthday umbrella. 5 up. $2.75 


CUSTARD THE DRAGON by Ogden Nash. 3-color 
drawings on every page by Linell. Ogden Nash’s 
famous story in verse about “a realio, trulio, cowardly 
dragon.” 4 up. $2.50 
HELLO AND GOOD-BY by Mary Ann Hoberman. 30 
drawings by Norman Hoberman. Wonderful verses 
by the co-author of ALL MY SHOES COME IN 
TWOS. 5 up. $2.50 


For Beginning Readers 


THE SEAL THAT COULDN’T SWIM by Alexis Ladas. 
36 drawings in color and black and white by Marc 
Simont. An extraordinary true tale about a baby 
seal who becomes a sailor’s pet. 7 up. $2.75 


THE BIG FISH by Barbara Greenough Johnson. 2- 
color drawings on every page by Mary Greenough 
Means. A charming story from Quebec. 4-8. $2.75 


THE AT LITTLE WISHFUL by Warren 
Miller. 3-color drawings on every page by Edward 
Sorel. A sparkling book about the biggest fire engine 
ever made. 6-8. $2.75 
TOUCHDOWN FOR TOMMY by Matt Christopher. 
16 drawings by Foster Caddell. Playing Midget 
League football, Tommy learns how to be a good 
loser. 7-ll. $2.75 
Favorite Fairy Tales 
Retold by VIRGINIA HAVILAND 
to provide authentic versions of the famous old fairy 
tales which younger children can read to themselves. 
Delightfully illustrated by well-known artists in full 
color and in black and white. 7 up. Each $2.75 
TOLD IN ENGLAND 
Six Stories from Joseph Jacobs 


TOLD IN FRANCE 
Five stories from Charles Perrault and others 


TOLD IN GERMANY 
Seven stories from the Brothers Grimm 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass. 





Books for Adults 


Editor, JAMES A. S 


DICTIONARY OF EDUCATION. By 

V. Good, Editor. New York: McGraw } 

Book Co., 330 W. 42d St., 1959. Pp, 

$9.75. With a dictionary of educatio 
science of education comes of age. This 
serves two historical purposes: as the 
instrument of the profession which stan 
izes expressions and terms and gives 
to educational jargon; as a base on whichits 
build future terms. Sponsored by Phi Delt 
Kappa, this tremendous piece of work’ his 
been brought to fruition after years of han 
work. It will make a great contribution to. 
educational scene.—J.A.S. 


GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, Compiled | 
by Mary Eakin. Chicago: University ¢ 
Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., 1959. Pp. 
273. $5.95. This book will prove to bea 

indispensable aid for teachers planning im 

structional programs. It is a compilation of 

critiques of the best one thousand books te 
viewed in the past ten years in “Bulletin of 
the Center for Children’s Books” under the 
sponsorship of the Graduate Library Scho 
at the University of Chicago. This. bibliog: 
raphy is not a list of great books or classi 

but rather of noteworthy books. No ai b 

was made to make it a balanced coverage @ 

subject matter but it turns out that way. The 
criteria used in selecting good books. are} 
literary quality, quality of content, sui 

ity of style and subject matter for the a 

the reader for whom the book is intended, 

and physical format. The books are anal zed 

for all areas of potential usefulness ft 
these categories: maturity level, subjeet, de; 
velopmental values, curricular uses, appeal 
and types of literature. To make it even mor: 
usable the book has an extensive index. bs 
reviews of the books are direct, objective amt} 
honest. This is a resource every library mus: 
have.—J.A.S, : 

THE MODERN ELEMENTARY SCHO@i 
By Wilbur H. Dutton and John A. Hocké 
New York: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 232 Maa 
son Ave., 1959. Pp. 530. $5.50. Focusit 

on the broad aspects of teaching and 

elementary. curriculum, this book is practic 
helpful, and challenging in its. presentation 


of some of the important improvements: 
CHILDHOOD EDUCA 
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‘laming today. The: first section 






of the child and the curriculum. 

Part two treats thoroughly the teaching of the 

school subjects. These chapters 

are a “treasury of information,” with goals, 

of experiences and sample lessons. 

The third section deals with guidance of in- 

‘dividual progress which includes an excellent 

on classroom control and another 

which considers aspects of evaluation. There 

isa carefully selected bibliography and sum- 
mary for each chapter. 

Dutton and Hockett have written a source 
work for the summarization of the best in 
classroom methods and curriculum pro- 
cedures.—Reviewed by Mirntam McSWEENEY, 
coordinator of reading, Grades I-XII, Lynn, 
Mass. 


THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN GUID- 
ANCE. By Edgar. G. Johnson, Mildred 
Peters and William Evraiff. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. Pp. 

' 276. $4.95 This volume approaches the 

school’s guidance program from the teacher’s 
















The symbol 
of quality materials designed 
for better teaching in 


ARITHMETIC 
READING READINESS 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
MUSIC AND ART 


Write for your complete catalog of Judy 
visual-manipulative materials 


i ERE ERP LR 6B 


The Judy Company 


310 No. 2nd St., Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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emphasizes 
the importance of the teacher and his -under- 








UNDERSTANDING 
WOMAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


by HOWARD LANE 
San Francisco State College 
and MARY BEAUCHAMP 
State College for Alameda County ' 


A blending of new insights with 
time-tested principles. of under- 
standing that guide the develop- 
ment of an infant into a mature 
member of society .. . a balanced 
treatment of growth through child- 
hood and adolescence, emphasizing 
the roles of adults in the process. 
492 pages Published 1959 
Text price $6.00 





To. receive val 


promptly, write Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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point of — It is not the lecture variety of 
writing. The authors are fully aware of the 
present demands made on the classroom 
teacher. They are not calling for the assump- 
tion of new duties. Rather, they offer a frame 
of reference through which the teacher may 
see his role in the school, where the whole 
school is concerned with guidance of the child. 


Of particular note is the philosophy that 
the teacher is the primary guidance worker. 
Many concrete suggestions are presented 
which the teacher already uses but could 
use more fully to make teaching easier. 


Beside the obvious use of this book as a 
text in teacher preparation courses, it would 
be useful as a part of the professional library 
in all schools or as a text or reference in an 
in-service program.—Reviewed by BARBARA 
W. GERBER, guidance director, Cheektowaga 
Central School, N. Y. 


THE ADULT AND THE NURSERY 
SCHOOL CHILD. By Margaret I. Fletcher. 
Foreword by W. E. Biatz. Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1958. Pp. 118. 
$2.75. Margaret I. Fletcher, head of the 

Nursery School at the Institute of Child 





BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Beautifully illustrated simple books in: Czech, 
Danish, Finnish, French, German, Greek, He- 
brew, Italian, Polish, Spanish, Swedish, etc. 
Each title carefully. selected for visual and 
content matter by expert librarians. 


AN IDEAL SOURCE FOR 
ORDERING BOOKS 
UNDER THE W.D.E. A. 


Sold by title or in special packages for the 
librarian’s and teacher’s convenience. 


A PROJECT SPONSORED BY A.L. A. 


Write now for latest catalogs to: 
PACKAGE LIBRARY OF 
FOREIGN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


69-41 Groton Street; Forest: Hills 75, 
New York, N.Y. 








Study at the University of Toronto, has 
ten a ~ ha emg book whidl 
grew out of lectures to students preparigy 
for nursery school work. The theme is 4 
particular importance of adults in the life off 
the pre-school. child and the necessity of _. 
having a carefully devised plan for guiding 
children of this age. d 

The book describes the plan of nursey 
education ard theories of child growth del 
veloved bv the nursery school and acader 
staffs at the Institute over a period of thie 
years. Procedures used in this nursery s 
can be adapted by adults in other nu 
schools and in the home. 


The role of the teacher, characteristics af! 
the pre-school child and the relationship bef’ 
tween teacher and child are discuesed ig pls 
detail. Setting the Stage, Helping a Child to]! °° 
Fit into a Way of Living, Helping a Child import 
to Accept Dependence and Helping a Child} °e" 
to Take Responsibility are broad subjects 
under which countless procedures are dis 
cussed. In a final chapter, Dorothy A. Milli 
champ discusses the broader aim of nursery 
education: maintaining and promoting mental 
health.—Reviewed by Laura ALLEN PRESTON, 
assistant professor of home economics and 
education, Syracuse University, N. Y. 


WE ARE SIX. By Clare and Morey Appell 
and Suzanne Szasz. New York: Golden 
Press, 63 Sth Ave., 1959. Pp. 61. $2.95. 

This is not exactly a professional book, but 
parents and teachers will want to know it 
exists. It is a simple story of a family and 
a very special event—the arrival of a new 
baby. It is a photographic account of a real 
family—not a story book. It could be used 
with children or by children. It is realistic 
and quietly done. The photographs are excel 
lent.—J.A.S. 


THE NATURE OF BEING. HUMAN. By 
Marie Rasey, Editor. Detroit: Wayne Uni 
versity Press, 1959. Pp. 115. $3.95. Spe 

cialists in psychiatry, biology, anthropology 
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‘education have contributed to this book 
is a composite of the annual Franklin 
rial Lectures in Human Relations at 
V University. 
vel Edmund W. Sinnott, biologist at Yale Uni- 
Mi versity, discusses the cultural development 
ted clucability of man as they relate to his 
biology. He stresses motivation as being the 
ty basic problem of teaching but takes exception 
ef that motivation is based on drives. It is more 
mie due to the fact that the human organism has 
irty a biological organization which makes: us set 
re ne and work toward them, Ralph D. Ra- 
sryi binovitch, director of Hawthorn Center in 
“| Michigan, discusses the hazards confronting 
cs off? child that turn his human nature into 
> be negative behavior. Ashley Montagu, anthro- 
dig} Pologist consultant for UNESCO, discusses 
Id tof the normal human nature of infants and the 
Child] importance of the symbolic relationship be- 
Chilgy tween mother and child immediately after 
jects birth. William H. Brown, educational re- 
dis. | earch specialist at North Carolina College, 
Millj.| discusses the powers man has to control his 
‘sery destiny: his creative imagination, his power 
ental] of conceptualizing, and education. 


Ton,| Marie Rasey’s concluding article. entitled, 






















for your classroom 


It includes all the essential blocks for 
your kindergarten and early elementary 
des: unit blocks, hollow blocks, inter- 
ocking blocks on wheels to ride. Our new 
more-than-a-catalog Block Play ssonmens 
answers questions parents ask. hy 
blocks? How children learn: with blocks. 
How to get help blocks alone give—be- 
cause blocks alone provide ONE BASIC 
MATERIAL for construction, for: active 
and imaginative play, for concept devel- 
— Let the company that makes 
blocks for teachers all over the world— 
help you teach: 
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Free copy now 

Dept. C-911, R. H. Stone Products 
PO Box 414, Detroit 31, Michigan 
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The College 
Department 





With a Foreword by OTTO KLINEBERG, Columbia University 
473 pages; 6 charts; 6 tables; 65 photographs; $5.75 text 


RANDOM HOUSE 


457 Madison Avenue 
New. York 22, N. Y: 
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“Why Teachers?” states that it is the teach- 
er’s task to keep his humaneness and to facil- 
itate his' growth to higher levels. This is 
indeed a stimulating book.—J.A.S. 


DEVELOPING LANGUAGE SKILLS IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. By VW. T. 
Petty and H. A. Greene. Boston: Allyn & 
Bacon, Inc.,. 150 Tremont St., 1959. Pp. 
513. $6. The authors begin by looking at 

four important educational problems—point 

of view, curriculum content, methods of in- 
struction, and evaluation of results—and how 
these are integrating problems of the teacher 
and the supervisor. This is followed by the 
educational philosophy of today and the 

theories of learning necessary to making a 

language arts program successful. 
They approach the objectives of a language 

program first with a general over-all view 
and then outline an elementary oral language 
program, a written language program, and 
the area common to both. They then move 
into the instructional emphasis on expres- 
sional language skills and how this relates 
to other school subjects. - 


Much. time is- spent on techniques and 
methods of developing the language skills. 
The subject of grammar is debated and the 
place and methods of creative expression dis- 
cussed. The rest of the book is devoted to 
selecting and evaluating textbooks, work- 
books, evaluation and measurement. The last 
chapter summarizes the principles of method 
in language expression. 


This book is commendable for its wealth 
of language arts material written in readable 
style with key words preceding each sub- 
division of the chapter. The newest informa- 
tion and research make this a handy refer- 
ence for anyone interested in the language 
arts field.—Reviewed by Betry T. KINNEY, 
teacher of English, Westhill School District, 
N. Y. 


GUIDANCE IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. By Robert H. Knapp. Boston: 
Allyn & Bacon, Inc., 150 Tremont St., 
1959. Pp. 394. $5. Through the use of 

many guidance tools and techniques, this 

book expresses the viewpoint that the regular 
classroom teacher is the key guidance worker. 


Good guidance and counseling are possible 
only if those carrying out the function know 
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the child. Helping the elementary child’ 
individual with his educational, vocational 
personal problems is one of the key fag 


of the guidance program. Discussions of vali Despi 


and uses, samples of good observations, 
lists, rating scales, questionnaires, au 
raphies, case studies and cumulative 
are given as aids in helping to gather jm) 
formation needed in understanding the child. 
Techniques of grouping, learning al 
orientation experiences. attempt: to elin 
emotional problems of the child. Progra 
mental and physical health are: both p 
tive and remedial. The exceptional chi 
the elementary school is one who de 
from the average in one or more of the f 
ing areas of development: intellectual, 
ical, social and emotional. To stress: th 
deviation in the lives of the children: may 
assist in the development of negative attitudy 
toward themselves, the people around them, 
and their environment.—Reviewed by Lime 
woop R. Harru, teacher, Eighth Grade, Wash 
ington Drive Jr. High School, Fayettes 
N.C. ae 
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Bulletins and Pamphlets 
Editor, J. CHARLES JONES 


JAPAN. THREE EPOCHS OF MODERN: 
EDUCATION. By Ronald S. Anderson 
Washington, D.: C.: U. S. Department: of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 1959. Pp 


207. $1.25. This. publication is a compre 
hensive and technical history of all phases of 
the Japanese educational system, rangi 
from elementary levels through college and 
special education programs for the hand 
capped and adults. Japanese educational h 
tory reflects the history of its people 
their political experience, extending to te 
modern period of co-educational enlighten: 
ment called the “greatest educational reform 


since the Meiji restoration.” 


The education-eager Japanese first turned: 
to American sources for educational guidance: 
As the period of Nationalism developed, th a 
turned to German Herbartian ideals. Tm j 
present period is one of emphasizing | 
child’s development as a worthwhile membef 
of a democracy. 


In addition to a much greater federal 
CHILDHOOD EDUCA 
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of teaching in overcrowded classrooms. 
ite this, there is a warm personal rela- 
tionship between teacher and pupil. 


consultants, supplies and example.—Reviewed 
by CaTHERINE Nessit, former teacher, U. S. 
Armed Forces Dependents School in Japan, 
Winfield, Pa. 


BEHIND THE HEADLINES ‘(Current Affairs 
Bulletin #4). New York: Anti-Defamation 
of B’nai B’rith, 515 Madison Ave., 

1959. Pp. 23. 15¢. This pamphlet offers 
a program technique for the understanding of 
human problems through a meaningful use of 
newspaper headlines and is recommended for 
classes and community groups. Headlines of 
events occurring from 1956 to 1958 are: pro- 
vided that deal with seven areas of human 
relations tensions in America. Each of these 
areas—discrimination in housing, etc.—is 
organized as a complete unit under the head- 
ings: newspaper headline, background infor- 
mation, questions for discussion, reading 
materials relevant to the problem, audio-visual 


Rainbow Raythen 


Composed, Arranged and Recorded by 
Nora Belle Emerson 
Thos..£. McDonough, Sr. 


Creative: Activities: for 


Kindergarten 
Primary Grades 
Exceptional Children 
ANIMAL IMITATIONS 
ELEMENTAL SKILLS 
FOLK GAMES 
MIMETICS 
RHYTHM STORIES 
SONGS 


Vinytite Plastic 10” Records—78 RPM 
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Fal) the greatest’ contrast’ to United States 
I education seems to be in the formalized type 


‘= America’s role, at present, is in assisti 
the moral rebirth of Japan’s youth sbirowat 








re The 
y Cave Hunters 

> Written and illustrated by 

| WILLIAM BE. SCHEELE 


The dramatic story of what happened when 
our ancient ancestors; the Cro-Magnons; took 
over the cave-fortresses in the river valleys of 
France and Spain just before the:end of the 
last great ice age—50,000 years ago. A fasci- 
nating introduction to the beginnings of civili- 
zation by the Director. of the Cleveland 
Museum of Natural History, Ages 8-12. $2.50 


Prisms and Lenses fick 
By JEROME S, MEYER 4 


Illustrated by John Polgreen 
A clear, easy-to-read introduction to the basic 
physical principles of optics: Using examples 
the reader can test and observe for himself, 
the author and artist demonstrate: the. prin- 
ciples of light and the practical application of 
prisms and lenses: _ Ages 8-12. $2.50 


Exploring Science 
By JONATHAN N. LEONARD 
Illustrated by Louis Darling and 
I. N, Steinberg 
“This large attractive book offers in clear type 
and excellent illustration a panoramic view of 
science. The author, Science Editor: of Time, 
manages to be.at once easy to understand and 
completely. up: to date.”— Horn: Book. 140 
illustrations, over 70 in color. Index. Bibliog- 
raphy. (A Rainbow Book.) Ages 10 up. $4.95 


First Under the North Pole 
The Voyage of the Nautilus 
By COMDR: WILAtA R. ANDERSON, 





“The commander of the atomic-powered 
Nautilus gives a dramatic account of the 
epoc a transpolar’ s ne voyage 
in August .1958.... supplemented with photo- 
graphs:on almost every. page and with maps 
and diagrams.”—ALA Booklist. Ages Butts 
Write for complete.catalog of children’s books 


The World Publishing Company 


2231 West 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 
16 





aids and action projects. For example, the 


newspaper headlines about Norw that 
“Negro Family Is Greeted at Party” and the 
one about Levittown, Pennsylvania, that 
“State Police Guards Home” refer to the prob- 
lem of housing and become meaningful after 
using this technique. Throughout the United 
States groups composed of many thousands 
of people are meeting because of deep concern 
over the danger to our freedoms and security. 
Here is a helpful technique for their study, 
discussion seihen,-—hevienad by Cyrus 
H. KarraKEr, associate professor of history, 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. (Presi- 
dent, Pennsylvania Citizens Committee on Mi- 
grant Labor) 


A NATION OF IMMIGRANTS. (One Nation 
Library Pamphlet) By John F. Kennedy, in 
cooperation with the Joseph Kaplan Project 
in Intergroup Education. New York: Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai Brith, 515 
Madison Ave., 1959. Pp. 40. 50¢. This is 

a story, told in dramatic style by Senator 

Kennedy of Massachusetts, of American im- 

migration policy during the past 350 years. 

Senator Kennedy guided through the Senate 

the only major amendment to the Immigra- 

tion and Nationality Act of 1952. He describes 
the motives and forces that brought forty 
million people to America from many coun- 
tries, their impact on each other, and the 
strength that the United States has derived 
from their diverse cultures. There was no 

restrictive immigration policy until 1921, 

when an act was passed limiting immigration 

on the basis of national origin. He makes a 

plea not for unlimited immigration but for so 

much immigration as our country can absorb 
and which would be based on a national policy 
that would be generous, fair and flexible. 

This pamplet is well illustrated, includes a 

bibliography and, accompanied by a large 

colored ethnographic map, provides excellent 
reading for young adults.—C.H.K. 


BEST BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. Compiled 
in the Offices of “Library Journal”—Junior 
Libraries. New York: Junior Libraries, 62 
W. 45th St. 1959. Pp. 190. This catalog 

lists 2,700 books which were selected from 

over 15,000 nominations made by libraries, 
publishers and authorities in this area. Books 
chosen to be listed include the recommenda- 
tion of two if not all three of the following: 

Booklist of the American Library Associa- 

tion, Children’s Catalog of the H. W. Wilson 
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and les 7 through 9. It also containgg 
isti pr books pay eB subjects, ee 
holidays, puppets, pets, music. In addition tp 
this basic arrangement, each book is given itp 
own specific grade range. Best Books foy 
Children can help to make easier the task of 
finding the book with the right interest and 
vocabulary level for the right child—Re 
viewed by Pau C. Bere, director of the Read 
ing Clinic, University of South Carolina, Co» 
lumbia. 


YOUR CHILD AND HIS READING—HOW 
PARENTS CAN HELP. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 278. By Nancy Larrick. New 
York: Public Affairs Commitiee, 22 E 
38th St., 1959. Pp. 28. 25¢: This pamphil 

based on A Parent’s Guide to Children’s Read- 

ing (Doubleday & Co., cloth-bound, $2.95; 

Pocket Books, Inc., paper-bound, 35¢), com 

tains a discussion of children’s reading inter 

ests and habits from infancy through early 
school years. Specific books are suggested for 
each age and interest group, with particular 
reference to abilities, behavior and desires of 

each group. 4 
Special discussion is given to interest and 

its development, comics and television, die 

tionaries and encyclopedias, use of the public 
library and bookstore, book lists, and book 
buying toward building a home library. The 
responsibility of the parent to the child’s daily 
experiences, the school library, and the com 
munity public library is stressed. ; 
The many suggestions and specific recom 
mendations for applying interests shown 

a child to the selection of his literature sh 

be of particular help to parents of boys and 

girls twelve and under.—P.C.B. 3 


TELEVISION: HOW TO USE {T WISELY 
WITH CHILDREN. By Josette Frank. New 
York: Child Study Association of Americh, 
132 E. 74th St., 1959. Pp. 28. 25¢. Thit 

pamphlet will make interesting reading for 

parents concerned with the effect of television 
on their children. Miss Frank leaves us wilt 
no doubt that television does have possibilities 
for good or evil and that it can divert chit 
dren from doing things that call for effot 
and imagination. The effects ‘of violencg 
shooting and suspense and the possibility a 
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g unfortunate attitudes toward life 


ood le, as well as ways parents can 
gpl are discussed. Television 


and its relationship to education and school 
work are considered, together with the rela- 
tionship between reading and television. 
Suggestions are given as to how we can 
obtain better programs for children. Under- 
lying this wealth of information is the basic 
assumption that television affects different 
children in different ways because each child 
comes to his television experiences with a 
different personality and background. Parents 
must therefore regulate television viewing 
with this in mind. Present studies on the 
effects of T.V. on children are often contflict- 
ing, There is still need for research in this 
area, In its absence, parents may still have 
to control T.V. by turning off the set once 
in a while!—Reviewed by RicHarp S. 
Assott, Public Schools, Lewisburg, Pa. 


STUDYING SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS IN 
THE CLASSROOM: SOCIOMETRIC 
METHODS FOR THE TEACHER. By 
Louis P. Thorpe, Milo E. Whitson, Denis 
Baron, and Georgia Sachs Adams. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1959. Pp. 49. 
$1. The teacher who has responded to cur- 

rent interest in the social climate of the class- 

room but who lacks the information or tech- 
niques for appraisal or analysis will find 
much in this booklet which will be useful. 

As the authors—a professor of psychology 

and education, a mathematics professor, and 

two professors of education—point out, “. . . 

it is often hard for teachers to realize that 

children also differ in their social needs— 
that, for example, not every child wants or 
needs a high degree of popularity; or that 
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even the popular child may have social needs 
that are not being met . . .” Even the teacher 
with no formal training in statistics and 
measurement should have no difficulty under- 
standing the sections on the Sociometric Test 
and Interpreting Sociometric Data. The first 
and last chapters on Why Study Social Re- 
lationships in the Classroom and How to Use 
the Results of Sociometric Testing round out 
a useful, well-written booklet.—J.C.J. 


TEACHING SCIENCE THROUGH HOLI- 
DAYS AND SEASONS WITH SCIENCE 
BULLETIN BOARDS, EXHIBITS AND 
ACTIVITIES. By Matthew F. Vessel and 
Herbert H. Wong. San Francisco: Fearon 
Publishers, 2450 Fillmore St., 1959. Pp. 35. 
$1.50. All too often the bulletin board 

and the accompanying table top are mere 
decorative items in the classroom. With the 
suggestions offered, this schoolroom area can 
become a more meaningful learning situation 
by correlating the holiday bulletin board and 
science each month of the school year. 

The use of inexpensive material is intended 
to make ‘it easy for the individual, or in some 
cases the group, to carry out the project. 
Some of the situations serve as a stimulus 
for a year-long project, and all of the activ- 
ities are aimed at creating a desire within the 
child and the teacher to know more about the 
subject at hand. This desire should be at least 
partially fulfilled by a short list of books at 
the end of each monthly section. If these 
books and those in the bibliography are avail- 
able to children and teachers, a successful 
project should be within their reach.—Re- 
viewed by RicHaRD F. WAEcHTER, science 
—- Bucknell University, Lewisburg, 
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Over the Editor’s Desk 


Dear Readers: 


A great deal of focus has been placed on 
kindergartens recently. Two recent publica- 
tions put out by our Association are: What 
Are Kindergartens For? and How Good Is 
Our Kindergarten? 


In addition to this I suggest that you write 
to ACEI Headquarters for a free reprint, A 
Nation’s Concern for Kindergartens, by Hazel 
F. Gabbard, specialist, Extended School Serv- 
ices and Parent Education, Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Washington, D. C. The article, which 
first appeared in School Life, May 1959, 
points out that awareness of the advantages 
of school for the four- and five-year-olds is 
expressing itself in many ways—in public 
demand, legislative support, programs and 
platforms of national organizations. 

Hazel Gabbard has gathered data on the 
growth and present status of kindergartens 
in the United States. It follows: 


“Since the first public kindergarten was 
established in 1873, education for five-year- 
old children has been gradually gaining in 
acceptance and support as a beginning unit 
of the elementary school program. Practically 
all of the 50 states now have permissive or 
mandatory legislation authorizing school 
authorities to provide kindergartens. There 
are 22 states which assist through the regular 
state-aid funds in financing local kinder- 
garten programs. Such a provision is found 
to be a vital step in extending kindergarten 
education to all children. 

“Steady progress may be charted, espe- 
cially since 1940, when only one out of five 
children had an opportunity to go to kinder- 
garten. At that time kindergartens were con- 
centrated principally in the large cities. In 
recent years programs for fives have been 
organized in smaller communities. In October 
1958, the Bureau of the Census reported 
64% of the 3.8 million five-year-old children 
in the population were in school. Only 50% 
of these children were attending kindergarten; 
the other 14% of the fives were in first-grade 
groups because the schools in their com- 
munities did not have kindergartens. State 
statistics on kindergarten enrollments show 
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eight states that report no programs for their 
five-year-old children. 

“Among the children who lack kinder 
garten opportunities are those living in rural 
areas. Kindergartens in the city have usually 
followed the pattern-of a half-day session, 
but in the country this plan must be adjusted 
to a whole-day program in order to arr, 
for transportation to and from school. Some 
schools 4 experimented with a kinder. 
garten summer session as a means of orientat- 
ing children to group life before entering first 
grade. However, plans for satisfactorily reach- 
ing the rural area problem must still be 
explored. 

“The demand for kindergartens in the cities 
has been so great that many schools have 
been forced to increase the enrollment in 
kindergarten groups far beyond a desirable 
teacher-pupil ratio. Also, the teacher shortage 
has been another factor to cope with since 
teachers prefer to be assigned to a primary 
group with a smaller pupil load than teach 
two sessions of children. Many children un- 
able to attend a public school kindergarten 
are enrolled in private school groups by 
parents who do not want to deprive 
of school for a year due to a school entrance 
age cut-off date.” 


The encouraging report from West Virginia 
is that the state legislators passed a bill which 
provides for state supported kindergartens. 
The law states that the West Virginia Depart 
ment of Education shall prescribe st 
to be used as criteria for approval for public 
and private nursery schools and kindergartens 
and shall establish teacher certification for 
those teaching children four to six years 
age. Credit goes to the West Virginia ACE 
for passing of this bill. 

November 10 is the day set aside during 
American Education Week for “Extend Edu 
cation Downward Day.” What plans are you 
making for more nursery school and kinder- 
garten education in your community? Wil 
you let me know? 


Sincerely, 


Drangarict Cod omnnesese 


CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
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Children’s Views of Themselves 


By Ira J. Gorpon, University of Florida, Gainesville 


This bulletin is ACEI’s first membership bulletin of 1959-60. It 
is also a “first” in that it blazes the trail in focusing on children’s 
self-concepts. 


Children’s Views of Themselves comes at a time when pressures 
from all sides (and from our own ranks) urge more of this and more 
of that subject matter and, unfortunately, Jess on the growth and de- 
velopment of children. 


To illustrate his main points, Ira J. Gordon presents four children 
who make frequent appearances throughout the bulletin. Note the fol- 
lowing topics which take on greater meaning by use of anecdotes: 


The Role of Self-Estimates in Behavior—Introduction of Tim, who 
is able to “lick the world”; Anne, who has reading difficulties; John, 
the “ugly duckling,” who is sure he’ll never catch up to the other boys; 
and Mary, who meets all with kindness. 


How Self-Concepts Come About—The Role of the Family, Bodily 
Forces, School Influences, Peer Influences. 


How Adults Can Estimate Children’s Self-Concepts—Tasks Tack- 
led or Avoided; Evidences of Tension—Child’s Techniques for Han- 
dling: Denial, Distortion, Aggression, Peer Behavior. 

How Adults Can Help—Be Yourself—Be Honest, Set Realistic 
Expectations, Provide for Productive and Creative Work, Provide a 
Variety of Stimuli, Trust Children, Provide for Immediate “Feedback,” 
Handling Discipline, Building Home-School Relationships, Use Your 
Own Initiative. 


The 36 pages include suggested readings, as well as a foreword 
by Gladys Gardner Jenkins, George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The price is seventy-five cents. 


Ed. note: As you know, italicized print is used to highlight important points 
in printed materials. In editing the manuscript the temptation to use this tech- 
nical device presented itself many times. However, this temptation was resisted 
since it would have resulted in an entire bulletin in italics. 
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Enjoy the pre-holiday season! 


Let ACEI do your Christmas shopping. 


Send CHILDHOOD EDUCATION subscriptions to 
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